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INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 


A Sbort History of the study of Indian Literature 
m Europe 

After Alexnnders invasion the GreeliS to some 
•extent became aquainted with the learning of the 
Indians The Arabs in middle ages introduced 
the knowledge of Indian science to the west A few 
•European missionaries froni the 16th century on 
-wards acquired some familiarity with the ancient 
language of India Abraham KogertransIatedBbar- 
tribaris poems into Dutch in 1657 But the first 
impulse to the study of Sanskrit was given by 
the practical administrative needs of the 
English Indian possessions Warren Hastings, the 
■first Governor General of the East India Company, 
to rule as far as practicable the Hindus m accor 
dance with their own laws & customs, prepared a 
digest of the Hindu law an English translation 
wberof was published in 1776 Charles Wilkins at 
Hastings instigation learnt Sanskrit at Benares & 
«n 1785 published a translation of the Gita 
•& in 1787 a version of the Hitopadesa ( ) 
But the genuine pioneer of Sanskrit studies in the 
west was Sir William Jones ( 174tf— 1794' AD) who 
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founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784- &■ 
aroused a keen interest in the study of Indian anti- 
quity by his indefatigable literars activity In I 7 S 9 
A. D he published his translation of ICahdasa s 
Sakuntala ( which was followed b}’’ a 
tianslation of the code of Mann ( ). In 1792 

A D he published Kalidasa’s Cycle of seasons ( 

) He was followed by Henry J. Colebrook 

( 1705 1837 A D , who first handled the Sanskrit 
language & literature on scienti//c principles by pnbli 
shing many texts, tran‘?lation‘^ & essays dealing with 
almost every branch of Sanskrit learning. Alexander 
Hamilton ( 1765 — 1824 A D ), a Sanskrit scholar^ 
who had been kept a prisoner in Pans on 
account of hostilities between the English & the 
French, taught Sanskrit to some French scholais & 
the German poet F, Schlegel who published his essay 
on the language & wisdom of the Indians in 1808 
A D This essay produced a revolution in the science 
of language by leading to the foundation of the 
science of comparative philology by Franz Bopp in 
his ‘conjugational system of Sanskrit m companion 
with that of Greek, Latin, Persian, & German ( 1816 
AD). The Vedic study was, however, introduced 
by F Rosen by his publication of the fiist eighth 
( 1 of the Rigveda in 1838 A D , when R.. 

Roth ( 1821 — 95 A D , ) first published his epoch- 
making essay on the literature and history of 
The Veda in 1846, and since then the study of the 
Vedas has been prosecuted with such zeal that nearly 
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aJl the ujost Valuable worksof the Vedic period hare 
been made accessible The detailed investigations of 
Sanskrit m every departtaent are so numeroub that an 
ency clopiedia covering the whole domain of Indo 
Aryan antiquity is now being published atStrasburg 
under the editorship of Dr Kiel Horn of Gottingen 
Originality of Sanskait Literature In spite 
of touching excellence in most of its branches Snnsknt 
literature has mainly achieved greatness m religion 
and philosophy The Indians are the only division 
of the Indo European family which has created i 
great national religion Hinduism ( more properly 
Brahmanism ) and a great world religion Buddhism 
Moreover the Indians developed independently 
several systems of philosophy But the primal impor 
taace of ancient Indian literature as i whole largely 
consists in its ongioahty Sanskrit is a high language 
or class language or literary language in contrast to 
actual language of the people ( popular dialect called 
Accordig to De Winteroitr Sanskrit can never 
be a dead language but rather a fettered language 
being checked through the roles of the grammarians 
Chronology of Indian literature The Chro- 
nology of the history of Indian literature is shrouded 
in truly terrifying darkness But there is the evidenc 
of language which proves that the hymns and son^‘* 
prayers and magic formulas of the Veda are indu* 
putably the oldest which we pos ess of Indian Iitera 
tore It IS al o certain that Buddhism arose in India 
about 500 years before cbnst aud that it pre upposes 
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the whole Vedic literature as practically finished. The 
Greeks and the Chinese also supply us with some 
informtition about the Indians Kevertheless one 
must not believe that the historical sen^e is entirely 
lacking in the Indians, In India there has been his- 
torical writing and in any case we find accurately 
dated inscriptions in India which would hardly be 
the case if the Indians had no sense of history at all 
The Indians did not keep facts and fiction strictly 
apart from each other The corpus Inscnptionum 
Indicarum and the Epigraphia Indica are our surest 
authorities on dates of Indian literary history 

Art of writing & Transmission of Indian 
literature. The history of Indian Literature does 
not begin with written literature, but only with 
orally transmitted texts which belong to the oldest 
periods of literary history. The oldest datable ins- 
criptions found up to date are the edicts of king 
Asoka of the 3rd century B, C But Palaeographic 
facts prove that writing was not a new invention as 
late as the time of Asoka and that it had had a long 
history behind it 

Antiquarians hold that writing was introduced 
into India about SOO B C by traders coming by way 
of Mesopotomia Dr. Buhler has clearly shown that 
there were two classes of script ( ) known in 
ancient India, the one called Kharoshthi ( ) was 

employed in the country of Gandhara ( E. Afganistan 
and N. Punjab ) from the 4<th century B C. to 200 
A. D , and the other called Brahmi ( ) was the 
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•true national writing of India and all later Indian 
alphabets were descended from it The Kharoahthi 
scnpt was wntten from the nght to the left while 
theBrahmi was written from the left to the right In 
the inscriptions of the 3rd century B C two types 
thenorthern and the southern, may be distinguished 
in the Brahmi writing From the northern type is 
descended the group of scripts the most important 
being the Nagan From the 

southern variety are descended fire types of script 
the principal amongst them being the characters of 
the Canarese and the Tclegu country 

Materials of writing They were plates of 
stone bra«s copper, birch bark ( ) palm leaf 
( ) & Sachi leaf ) Paper was introduced 

by the mobomedan conquest In spite of predilection 
for oral teaching & learning many centuries ago 
the Indians began to collect manuscripts & to preserve 
them m libraries which they called ( or 

) & which then existed & even now 
exist in numbers in monasteries and temples in 
palaces of princes and even in private houses of the 
wealthy 

Indian Languages in their relation to Litera- 
ture 

The terms Indian literature and Sanskrit litera- 
ture are not identical The history of Indian litera 
ture IS the history of a literature which not only 
stretches across great periods of time and an enor 
mous area but also one which is composed in many 
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languages. Indian languages belonging to the Indo- 
European family of languages have passed through 
three great phases of development, partly consecu- 
tive in time and partly also parallel. These are: — 

1. Ancient Indian comprising 

1. Ancient high Indian : (a) language of the 
oldest hymns and mantras, specially ol the Sama 
Veda and the Rigveda. {b) Language of the later 
hymns and mantras, specially those of the other 
Vedas, besides of the mantras occurring only in the 
Brahmanas and the Kalpa sutras ^^^35 and 

etc). 2 Sanskrit, (a) Ancient Sanskrit, the Ian 
guageof the Vedic prose works {excepting the mantras) 
and of Panini {bj Fpic Sanskrit, the language of 
the popular national epics, c) Classical Sanskrit, 
the language of classical Sanskrit literature after 
Panini 

il. Middle Indian languages and dialects com- 
prising — 1. Pah, the most important of the middle 
Indian literary languages. It was the language in 
which the oldest preserved collection of sacred 
writings of Buddhism was written. The Buddha talk- 
eQ to the people in Pali, the language of the people. 
It was then the language of the Magadha province 

2. Besides Pa/i there exists also a Buddhist Sanskrit 
literature These works, containing Sanskrit Prose, 
have also poetical gathas ^ songs in verses ) composed 
in a middle Indian dialect called gatha dialect. 

3. ^ (a) The Jain Prakrit (called or ), 

the language of oldei works of the Jain canon {b) 
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“The Jam Maharsbtn ( ), the language in 

•which the commentanea^ to the Jam canon and their 
taon religious poetical works were written 4 Miha 
TEshtn ( •i!<|sTtl ) or the Ungu ip,e of Maharashtra 
which was the best form of Praknt, found in 
-songs and lyric parts of 6rstcliss Sanskrit dramas 
5 The ( Sauraseni ) which is the prose 

o'" Sanskrit dramas w as chiefly spoken by high born 
women It was the dialect of Mathura 6 Persons 
of lower classes spoke Magadhi (ui»’»il) in Sanskrit 
dramas 7 (Paisachi) was spoken »n Sanskrit 

dramas bv the members of th lowest grades of 
society Gunadbyas Bnhat Katha was compo ed 
in Paisachi diaiect 8 Apabbran a was 

■used m popular poetry, in Jama romances and 
‘Occasionally in dramas It stood between the Prakrit 
and the modern Indian Vernaculars 

111 The modern Indian languages and dialects 
•comprising — (a) Bengali (6) Hindi (c) Urdu, &/C Ac. 

Two porlods of Sanskrit Literature The 
history of Sanskrit literature falls into two mam 
periods The first is the Vedic period and the second 
IS the classical Sanskrit or post Vedic penod 

The first period begins w ith prehistorical time 
-and extends up to the period just preceding Pamni In 
the former half of the Vedic age the character of 
Its literature was creative and poetical, while the 
centre of culture extended as far as the territory of the 
Indus and its branches ( ) the modern 
Panjab ( then called Bnhmavarta ) and m 
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the lattet half, th6 literature -was theologically- 
speculative in mattef and ptosaic in form, while the 
centre of culture hhd shifted to the valley of the 
Ganges called Bramarshideba and Madfayadesa 
( and' )• Thus in the course of the 

Yedic age,Aiyan dvilisation had overspread the whole 
of Hindusfhan ( )' proper ( i e. ). 

Classical Sanskrit or post Vedic period began wuth- 
the final ofishoots of Vedic period with Panini and 
his preceding grammarians and closed with the 
Maham^dan conquest after 1000 A. D During this 
epoch, Sa’nskrit Culture was introducd into and over- 
spread the Deccan, In course of these two periods 
taken together Indian literature attained note- 
worthy results in nearly every department 

Sanskrit as al spoken language Older gram- 
marians from Yaska ( ) long before the 5 th 
century before Christ onwards speak of Sanskrit a& 
a Bhastia ( ) or speech in distinction from Vedic. 
The remarks they make about it point to its being a 
spoken language. Patanjali ( ) refers to it as 
used in the wOrld ( ) and designates the words- 

of his Sanskrit as current in the world Panini him- 
self in about the 5th century B C, gives many rules- 
which have no significance except in connection with 
living speech. Both Yaska ( ) and Panini 

mention the peculiarities of the Easterners and 
Northerners Katyayana ( ) refers to the logi- 

cal divergences and Patanjali specifies words occurr- 
ing in single districts only. There is thus no doubt; 
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that till the second centriry B C biH'-lcnt \Nas 
actually spoken in the whole country t illed Arya 
varta ( ) The Brahmans or the Sistas ( f"i§ ) 

certainly did speak Sanskrit and educated men or 
other communities spoke it for in the Wababbasbya 
( 3t5Tst’«) we read of a head groom disputing ^\lth a 
^ammanan about the etymology of the ord ( ) 

(charioteer; This agrees with the distribution of the 
dialects in Sanstnt dramas a distribution no doubt 
based on a tradition mnch older than the plajs them 
selves Dr Wintefnitz says that Sanskrit is not a 
dead language even today To this very day it is 
the language in which Indian scholars conver e on 
scientidc questions In fact Sanstnt plays the same- 
part m India as Latin m middle ages in Europe or 
as Hebrew with the jews 

The Prakrits The name Prakrit (atf3) denotes 
its origin from Sansknt ( ejjw 11% Cut 

authors on dialectics are of opinion that Praknt. 
tneans what comCs from nature ( aj ) at once t e 
what people without special instruction can easily 
use and understand But according to grammarians 
and writers on poetics the term more specially denotes 
a number of distinctly artificial literary dialects whichj 
were not vernaculars Sir George Grierson classifies 
praknt m three great stages (1) Primary PraJ»rJts 
of which the Vedic language and its successor Sans 
knt are literary forms (2) Secondary Prakrits re 
presented m pali literature m dramas and m the apa 
bhransas ( ) of grammarians (3) The modern 
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Vernaculars. From \soka's inscriptions we can 
deduce the existence of three dialects, that of the 
east used in the metropolis as lingua franca of the 
Empiie, that of the north west and of the west. The 
dramas of Aswaghosha of the first century A. D. 
supply us with the old Ardha magadhi, old Sauraseni 
and old Magadhi t 3 pes of the Prakrit dialect In 
Jain works w'C meet with Jain and 

The ( Brihat Katha ) of Gunadhya was com- 

posed in Paisachi Prakrit, of the different tj'pes of 
Prakrit Maharashtri held in pre-eminence by its use in 
dramas Sauraseni w'as markedly more closelj akin 
to Sanskrit than Maharashtri. The fNatya 

sastral of Bharata enumerates other dramatic dialec- 
tics ( such as the Dakshinatya 1, 

Avanti ( ), 'Dakshi) or Takki (varieties of 
Sauraseni) and Chandali ( 5T'Q1^1 ), Sakari ( 
which are species of Magadhi. According to Sir 
G Grierson and Pichel almost all modern Verna- 
culars of our country have originated from the 
Apabhransa 
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LrCTURE 1. 


Kavya Literature. 

SourceB of the Kavya. Wc do not, indeed, find* 
an original historian of Sanskrit literature It might 
be that the appearance of the great poets of the 
calibre of Kalidasa, Bharavi, I'^lagha and others so 
eclipsed earlier offorts that their works, nay even 
their names, passed into oblivion. Again the absence 
of literary remains for centuries before and after the 
Christian era and foreign invasion*’, the Greeks, the Par- 
thians, the Salcas and the yuchchi, so deeply afiected 
north west India that it gave an appearance of' 
reason even to such a scholar as Professor Maxmuller 
to come to the conclusion that there was a com- 
parative cessation of literary activity in India until 
the sixth century, w’-hich is now totally discredited. 
Besides the theory of a Prakrit period of Indian 
literature preceding the Sanskrit period is also to be 
discarded as it is founded on no evidence of value. 
The causes of the rise of Sanskrit literature are 
obvious and there was no need for writers in Prakrit 
to set an example. In fact the simplicity of the 
early epic gradually yielded to greater art The Upani- 
shads show us kings patronizing discussions between 
rival philosophers and rewarding richly the success- 
ful They were indeed, no less eager to listen to> 
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•^janegyncs of themselves or tb«r family and bestow* 
•guerdon not less lavishly The gnomic utterances 
preserving some vcdic specimens in the Aitareya 
JJrahmana 31W) naturally shared in the 

•cultivation of the lyric and the elaboration of verse 
reacted on prose style inducing writers to seek to 
reproduce in that medium some thing of elegance 
-after which poets habitually strove There wae 
then no breach in literary continuity and in spite of 
the fact that so much has perished we have indispu 
table proofs of actne cultivation of ^"inskrit litera- 
•ture during the period from 200 B C to 200 A. D 
TheRamayaua the earliest Sanskrit epic, with all 
later additions and interpolations as we have it 
•afiords us an illustration of the process of refinement 
which style was under going But we can not but 
realize that even m its onginal form the poem must 
Jiave shown a distinct tendency to conscious ornament 
The mere theme the blending together of two dis- 
tinct legends — the court intrigues of Ayodhya and 
Bamachandra s war on Havana on account of the 
rape of Sita, IS the work of an artist and the same 
trait 19 revealed in the conformity of the language 
jnd the delicate perfection of the metre, when com 
pared With the simpler and less polished Alaha- 
bharata Saint Valmiki and those who improved 
on him ( probably 400—200 B C ) are clearly the 
Jegitimate ancestors of the delicate artistic court epic 
Epics Two classes of epics Sanskrit epic falls 
anto two mam classes They are popular national 
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epic and artistic ornate court epic The popular mtio- 
nal epics comprise (a) Itihasa ( ), (b) Akbyana 

V (c) Parana and (d) Kavya They 

were composed for sung and recited before the public 
national assemblies by rhapsodists who might them- 
selves be poets extempore or might sing or recite 
poems of other poets. The great national epics were 
the Mahabharata the 18 puranas and the Kamayana,. 
The national epic seems to have been cultivated more 
in those regions where the worship of Vishnu as the 
highest deity prevailed. The court epics were com- 
posed for and tecited in the courts of princes before 
the courtiers who were erudite scholars. They were 
the works of Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha &c Ananda- 
Yardhana ( m his Dhwanyaloka ( ) 

has contrasted the object of the artistic court epic 
with that of the popular national epic. The latter 
according to him is content with narrating what has 
happened, while the former is essentially dependent 
on form The Ramayana, in bis opinion, occupies an 
intermediate place end its formal merits are not 
slight The Ramayana is not given to erotic descrip- 
tion and Its tone is grave and serious Direct evidence 
of the production of secular Sanskrit literature before 
the second centu ry B C is afforded by testimony of 
the Mahavhashya of Patanjali. Again from 

Rajashekhara we know that the great grammarian 
Panmi composed the epic ( Jamvavati 

Yyaya ) He has been said to be the author of another 
epic Pingala, the earliest writer on 
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prosody, refers m his ^*5? ^ai (Saodhas sutra) to manj” 
verseaofepic lyric and gnomic de cnptions In short,, 
there was the existence of two streams of mo'^ement,. 
the Sanskrit of the Brahmanicil schools ns summed 
up in Paninis grammar and the less formal language 
of the ruling class and the Brahm in in their entou 
rage as shown in the popular epic 

The Mahabharata In its present form the 
Mahabh irato consists of about 100 000 slol as (9582C 
actually found m the Bombaj edition but according to 
Sanli s recitation 96326) and is the longe t poem 
known to literary historj It is a conglomerate of 
epic and didactic matter divided into lb books called 
par van ( with a nineteenth the Han Vamsa 
( \ as a supplement ( fstfi ) All these 18 books 
excepting the 8th and the last three are divided into 
suboidmate books (*(3^=65^ * each bool hemp, ilso cut 
up into chapters ( ^^unirs ) 

The full table will show the number of chapters 
indstinzasin the 18 parvans as Sauti lias given 
them in chanter 1 of the Adip irvan 
Names of Parvans Number of chapters slol as 




as recited by Siuti 



chap 

slokas 

1 

Adi Parv an 

2*7+7 

SSS4 

2 

Sabha Parvan 

73+8 

2511 

3 

Vana Parvan 

269+43 

11664 

4 

Virata Parvan 

67+5 

2067 

5 

Udyoga Parvan 

186+12 

6694 

6 

Bhisbma Parvan 

117+5 

5884 



7. Drona Parvan 

170 + 31 

8907 

•8 Kama Parvan 

69+27 

4964 

Salya Parvan 

59+6 

3220 

10. Sauptika Parvan 

11 

870 

11. Stri parvan 

27 

775 

12. Santi Parvan 

365 

14332 

13. Anusasana Parvan 

168 

8000 

14 Aswamedha Parvan 

92 

3320 

15. Asramavasika Parvan 

39 

. 1506 

16, Maushala Parvan 

S 

320 

17 ,Mahaprasthanica Par. 

3 

320 

18 Swargarohana Parvan 

6 

209 

19 Harivanmsa ( f^q) 

3 

16000 


Three Stages of development of the Maha- 
hharata ; The Mahabhata in .its present form is 
the second amplification of an originally much smaller 
work. Saint Vyasa), the author of 

'the original work, taught it to his five pupils, one of 
whom was saint Yaisampayana ( The latter 

saint recited the poem before king Janmejaya( ) 

at the time of the Sarpa Satra ( serpent sacrifice ) 
performed by him Now, in the Mahabharata there 
are several questions asked by king Janmenjaya and 
-the saint Yaisampayana gives their suitable replies. 
These questions and answers could not have formed 
part of the original epic composed by saint Yyasa 
We must presume that saint Yaisampayana or some 
-one who listened to the recitation and the dialogue 
amplified the original work. Then again, this ampli- 
-fied Bharata was recited by Sauti Ugrasravas ( i. e. 
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^grasravas sod of Lomaharahana, a Suta by caste ) 
before bannaka lo his twelve years sacrifice and there 
too qa stions were asked by Saunaka and answered 
by Saati These could not have formed part of the 
original work nor of the amplified edition oi Vaisam 
payina We must then presume that Siuti or some 
-one else who listened to his rccitition amplified the 
original work a second time We hive further the 
statement that the worl hid three beginnmj,9 Some 
believe that the Mahibhirita begins with Upan 
■ebara others with Astika whilest others with 
Manu I ^ 

a-cu 5isij?r 1 52 

Tbe original work The original epic was i 
iiistory and not a didactic work ind the nime given 
bv saint Vyasa to his history was Jaja ( eti ) i e 
triumph The first verse of invocation contains a 
mention of this name ( ) We have 

the game name again m the last Parvan al o ( ^cal 
Saint Vyi«a composed his poem in 
three ye irs working day and night It would be 
-natural to expect that the saint Krishna Dwaipayana 
Parasarya Vya a would begin his work with an 
-account of himself and the idea that Bharata really 
begins with tUparichara) seems very justifi ible 

Jn the chapter preceding the b3rd Chapter which 
begins with praise of the Maha 

bhar ita and some facts about its composition are 
^iven by saint Vaisampayana which clearly shows 
that these 62 chapters m the Adiparvan are later 
2 
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additions. Ihis docs not, of course, mean that the 
work subsequent to chapter 62 is in the words of 
saint Vyasa, 

Second Edition The second edition of the 

text was that of saint Vaisainpayana, Vyasa’s own 

pupil, who was taught the work (si) along ith 

* 

bumanta, Jaimini, Paila and Vyasa 's son Suka Deva 
There is a statement in the Bharata itself that each 
one of these five pupils of the sage published a dificr- 
ent edition of the Bharata. But YaiSampayana s 
version IS the onl 3 ’’ one now preserved to us, though 
we have one doubtful AswameJha Parvan { 
under the name of Jaimini, All the diflcrcnt versions 
of the Bharata appear to be extant in the clajs 
'of Aswalayaua who has enumerated all these 

five nshis (seers) as ^T?l^b1‘hs or editors of the 
Bharata. The extent of Vaisampayana’s Bharata 
appears to have been 24000 verses, for there is a 
stanza in the Maha Bharata that the Bharata Sanhita 
was composed to that extent Yaisampayana would 
naturally begin his version wuth an account of King 
Janamejaya and the sarpa satra wdiete he recited his 
poem and thus we have the second beginning a^-signed 
to the Mahabharata viz , with the Astikopakhyana 
Yaisampayana transferred the name fiom Jay a to 
BhaVata 

Third Edition The third edition of the epic 
w’as that of Sauti Ugra Sravas, son of Lomaharshana, 
who recasted and elaborated the work of Yaisam- 
payana in about one hundred thousand stanzas 
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107) ‘The third beginmag of the epic was 
■with the word manu There is of coarse no stanza 
beginning with Manu in the Adiparvan but the 
commentator takes it as identical with Vaivaswata 
1 ) This edition has come down to 
us nearly in the form which Sauti gave to it The 
present Maha Bharata contains about one thousand 
btanzas less than the number given by Sauti (J6 836) 
though additional staoz 19 and chapters are found 
here and there Sauti gave the work the name of 
Mahabharata and converted it from a history to a 
■dharma sastra Bharata and Mahabharata are names 
separately meutioned by Aswalayana 

Division of the epic Saiot Yyasas original 
historical work Jaya (triumph) was divided into 
parvans and adhyayas but it is impossible to enume 
rate their exact number Saint Vai amparana 
■divided hiS edition of the epic (whrh he called 
Bharata) into 100 parvans It was he who added 
the Harivamsa ( ^ ) to the original -work Hence 
the Han Vamsa is called a or supplementary 

work Sauti adopted a new division for his bjlky 
work g called Mahabharata and divided it into 
18 parvans with a nineteenth including the 
Harivamsa which had already been incorporated into 
his Bharata by saint Vaisampayana The Giti 
( ) too had been incorporated into the Maba 
bharata long after 

Date of the Mahabharata The present edi 
tiou of the Mahabharata can not be pheed earlier 
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than 4;50 B, c, & later than 300 B, C. The earliest 
date assigned to the epic Jaya is that fixed by Prof. 
Modaka who finds that the vernal equinox at the 
time of the great Kurukshetra war was in Punar- 
vasu ( ) and hence about 7000 years must have 
elapsed since then Some astronomers following 
Barahamiliira believe that the great war took place 
m 2604 B C. But European scholars on the autho- 
rity of a sloka in the Vishnupurana hold that the 
great war took place about 1500 B. C. The ortho- 
dox Indian opinion, however, is that the war took 
place in 3101 B C., calculating on the basis of the 
generally accepted belief in india that in 1399 A D. 
five thousand years had elapsed since the beginning 
,of the Kaliage The great Kurukehetra war is held 
amongst the Aryans of India as synchronous with the 
beginning of the Kaliage 

Abstract of the Maliabharata. 
composed Bharata manjari ( ) in the 11th- 
century in Kashmir and this is the oldest abstract of 
the Mahabharata. 

Conomentators of tlie Mahabharata. They 
are (1) Arjuna Misra ( [sissf ), S irvajna narayana 
( 1 and Nilakantha ( ) 

Khila HariVamsa; It is concerned with 
Krishna’s family It contains more than 16000 slokas * 
and is dmded into three sections. The first Hari- 
vamsa Parva describes the history of Krishna s an- 
cestors down to the time of Vishnu's incarnation in 
him. The second Vishnuparva gives an account of 
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Knsl ni s exploits The third Bhavisliyn V'lrr'i trenti 
of the fatitrc corruptions of the Kali ape 

What is tho Mahabharata f It is not only 
an epic and a poem, nor is it one poetK production 
nt all but it IS rather a hole literature. Mnhibha 
rata means the great narrative of the battle of the 
Bharatas who are mcntioncil in the Rigvcda ns a 
warlike tribe and in the Brahmanas Bhamta son of 
Dushy'inla and Sakuntala, is regarded ns the ancestor 
of the R 03 al race of the Bhamt.as The home of the 
Bharatas was in the country of tht upper Ganges and 
the Jumna From Kuru, an illustrious tlc<ccndant of 
Uharat^i the land they lived in was called kuru 
kshetra while they them ehes were called Kiuravns 
A family feud in the royal hoii«c of the ktiurnvas 
led to a bloody war of 18 dnjs n truly internecine 
struggle in which the ancient race of the kurus was 
almost entirely ruined The history of this bloody 
war of 18 days was told in the epic Jaya ( triumph ) 
by saint Vyasa and gradually lecastcd nnd cnl irgcd 
bv saint Vaisampayana in Bharata first and then 
bv Sauti UgrasmTas in Mnhablmrata Similarly 
in Homers Iliad and in the Nibelungcn song the tra- 
gedy of a terrible warofaonihilation forms the actual 
subject of the heroic poem 

We find traces of epic poetry m vedic literature 
in the dialogue hymns of the Kigveda as wrcll ns in the 
akhyanas itihasas and Furnnas of the Brahmanas 
the recital of such narrative poems forming a part of 
the religious ceremonies at the sacrificial and domes- 
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tic festivals. There were not only single ballads^ 
( ) but also cycles of ballads There 
were professional story-tellers ( ) in 

very ancient times Besides, there was in existence 
an inexhaustible store of prose and verse narratives 

and 5it?l1, forming as it were literary 
public property which was drawn upon by the Budd- 
hists and the Jains as well as by the epic poets Songs 
in praise of men ( ) are often mentioned 

beside the and the ■^^ei and are the direct 

precursors of the actual heroic epic itself The authors 
reciters and preservers of heroic poetry were the 
bards ( usually of the Suta caste ) who generally lived 
at the royal court and recited or sang their songs at 
great feasts in order to proclaim the glory of princes 
They often went forth into the field of battle in order 
to be able to sing of the heroic deeds of warriors. 
There were also travelling singers called Kusilavas 
( ) who memorised the songs and publicly sang 

them to the accompaniment of the lute and circu- 
lated the heroic songs among the people. It was tne 
( court-priests ) who like the ^'®s came more 
in contact with epic poetry. It was tins less learned 
class of priests which later on furnished temple priests 
at famous holy places The latest edition of the Ma 
habharata is a compendium of warlike heroic songs, 
of pious priestly poetry with dissertations upon philo- 
sophy, religion and law and mild ascetic poetry full of 
edifying wisdom & overflowing love towards man and 
beast Thus the Mahabharata is an epic, a work of 
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•poetic art( ) a manual of morality ) law 

( 1?^ ) and philosophy (iH^ ' supported by the oldest 
-tradition and furnished with incontestable authority 
In short the called ^ of sa,mt 

has been in course of time first changed to by 
•saint and then into a by CTlfs 

Age and History of the Mrhabharata J 
J)ahlmann proves that the Mahabharata is one 
unified work compo ed by one poet jn pre Buddhistic 
times both as an epic and a law book Sylvan Levi 
explains the Mahabharata as a deliberate composition 
organically and artistically spread around a central 
lact and inspired by a dominant sentiment which 
penetrates and permeates it He compares the Maha 
bharata with the Vinaya ( ftus ) the code of disci 
pline of the (MuUsarvastidm) Buddhists 

and IS of opinion th it the whole great epic is based on 
nothing but a code of Kshatnya discipline as practised 
by the Bhagavatas But according to Dr M Winter 
nitz any one who reads the whole of the Maha 
bharata is bound to admit that the present day text 
of the epic contains not only much that is diverse in 
content but also much that is diverse in value The 
\ery opening sections uf the Mahabharata themselves 
•give clear indications that the epic had not always 
ats present form and extent The tables of contents 
of the epic tell us plainly it is not the work of one 
single iuthor or of one time A Holtzman assumes 
that an ancient heroic poem of the kauravas existed 
■which Was the original Mahabharata that it undetr 
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went a re\ ision with a tendency in favour of the 
Pandavas and that it was then on several consecutive 
occas'ons — first by the Buddhists, then by the 
Brahmans — revised with a tendency. The second' 
Parana- like revision must have taken place about' 
900 1100, A D , after which followed, a few centuries- 
later, the definite establishment and completion of 
the text 

Summary of the gradual growth of the 
contents of the Mahabharata : Single myths,, 
legends and poems in the Mahabharata are Yedic. 
The historical epic Jay a and Bharata and tjie 

had no existence in the Vedic period Moral' 
narratives and sayings in the belong to ascetic- 

poetry. An epic existed bet 6th and 4th 

centuries B. C, but not known in the land oP 
Buddhism. Bet 4th century Be and 4th century A.D , 
the epic Mahabharata transformed into the present 
one date of the does not exist, 

the date of every part is to be ascetained on its own- 
account 

The Puranas and their position in Indian 
literature i Closely connected with the Mahabha- 
rata IS a distinct class of eighteen epic works, didac- 
tive in character and sectarian in purpose, going by the 
name of Purana, all attributed to saint Vyasa The 
term ^«1, in the Brahmanas, denotes cosmogonic 
enquiries generally and in the Mahabharata it means 
ancient legendary lore, implying didactic as well as 
narrative matter and pointing to an old collection. 
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of epic "tones It has been very clearly defined in- 
the Vishnupurana thus ^>C*{1 ?wf*IFr 

The Puranasarc 18 lO 
number Formerly they formed one of the 14 
different branches of study for ones accompli hment 
as a scholar ( I 

I ) But Vi c do not ^jet them nil 
in their original form* now The modern redactions 
of the Puranas all appear to be later than the Maha- 
bharata Some of them in giving the history Mngadha 
come down to Chandra Gupta and Asokn naj as 
far as the Andhra monarchs who ruled in the Deccan 
for "ome centuries after christ 

Orthodox olaBBlflcatioii oftho Puranas 

(1) Those ndvooiting the superiority of Br thman 
(the creator) of the quality of pa«sion U c von ) l«rad- 
mg to the attainment ot beaicn 

(a) Hr thmanda Purann ( a«?ro rpT*! ) 

(b) Brahma Vaibarta Parana ( Z'i 

(ci Markandeya Purana ( ) 

d) Bhavishya Purana ( ) 

(e) Vamana purana ( ) 

(f) Brahma Purana ( 3i^ ) or Adipurann ^i < 

the first Purana } 

[2) Tho e advocating the superiority of Vishnu 
(the preserver) and of the qunht> of goodness (i e 
*nir^<p leadiag to salu ition — 

(a) Vishnu Purana 

(b) N^radlya Purana ( 5^5^15 Tptl'l ) 

(c) Bhagavata Purana ( ) 
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{(1. G.-uhi.i I’uran.i ( Mr ? > 

(c) J’.idmii rur<inu ( -k ) 

(f) V.if ifi.'i Turana { VrAt 

(3) Thof‘t a(i\o«itin^ tltt ‘•UfKrjarity of Siva >, the 
<lcstro>ct) of the quality of (larKnc^'n (ij;:;;) kadinj; to 
death. 

(a) M.its^a Parana ( ; 

(1)) Kiirma I^irana ( -yn ) 

(c) Lin^ti Parana ( fqy ) 

(d) Vayn Parana ( ) or Siva Parana 

( '.A‘, ) 

(c) Skanda Ihirana ( i; ) 

({) Aj>tu Parana ( v:P. ) 

The I'uranas .ire ‘-aul to conM'^t of dOO.OOO Mokas 
in all. The aliovc orthodox tla.‘>5irication of the 
Puranas is quite arbitrary. The Garuda and the 
Agni Puninas practicall 3 * constitute {ib‘'tracts of the 
Mahabharata and ILinvamSi The Vaj'u Parana 
coincides in part with the Mahiibharata, but it i« 
more closely connected nith the Ilariv.misa The 
Mutsy.i Parana is .uso iotini.itely conncctei with the 
same The is the le.ist stctarnin of the 

Puranas and the Vishnu Pur.ina most clostl^ cores* 
ponds to the definition of the Furanas In fact, wiiii 
the growth of sectarianism, the puranas expanded 
according to the cult they’ advocated. 

Besides the IS Puranas, there is also an equal 
number of Upa-Puranas ( ) or secondary 
Puranas, m which the epic matter has become entirely 
--subordinate to the ritual elements. 
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Survey of Parana literature —The puranas 
belong to the Religious litemture Indeed the Maha- 
bbarata for the greater part ind the Hanvamsa 
almost entirely an. nothing other than Puranas and 
even the later books land sections of the Ramayana 
partake of the character of Puranas The Puranas 
indeed reach back to gieat antiquity and are rooted 
un Vedic literature The word Parana originally meant 
(old narrative) It is found in con- 
nection with itihasa ( ) in Brahmanas and 
Upanishads In Atharva Veda beside the four Vedas 
the Parana is also enumerated According to 
<jautaraa Dharm i Sutra the king is to take as his 
luthorities on the administration of justice the Vedas 
the law books the Vedangas «nd the Puranas Ihe 
Pnranas we have now are only recasts of older works 
of the same species viz of works ol religious didactic 
contents in which were collected ancient traditions 
of creation deeds of the Gods heroes and saints and 
ancient ancestors of human race the beginnings of 
famous royal families and so on The last edition of 
the Mahabharata not only calls it elf a purnna 
but also begins excactly as the Purana texts usually 
begin, Ugrasravas, son of the snta Lomaharsbana 
j appearing as narrator According to Dr Wmternitz 
it cannot be that all the Puranas originated in a 
single origin'll Parana as a sumed by Pargiter ind 
others 

The five characteristics ( of the Purana. 

^iz (X) creation ( Jiif ) (2) recreation or the periodical 
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anniiiilatioii and renewal of the worlds f > 

(3) genealogy or genealogy of the gods and sages- 
( ). (4;) The Mann-periods of time or the great 

periods, each of which has a Manu or primal ancestor 
of the human race ( ) and (5) history of ther 

dynasties or the early and later dynasties whose 
origin IS traced back to the sun (i e, the solar dynasty) 
and the Moon ( i e. lunar dynasty) ( ) form ^ 

only partly the contents of the Puranas handed down. 
to us, some of them even containing much more than 
what IS included in the five characteristics, while * 
others scarcely touching upon these subjects, but 
dealing with different things Sectarianism or de 
votion to the cult of some god or other of Brahman, „ 
Vishnu or Siva, is specially significant of almost alT'* 
the Puranas we have now. In most of them there ' 
are also considerable sections on the righfe and duties 
of the castes and of the asramas, oa the general 
Brahtnanical rites &c The Puranas are ascribed 
to saint Vyasa who is said to have lived mthe- 
beginnmg of the Kahyuga ( ) contemporaneous- 

ly with the heroes of the Kurukshetra war. ln> 
several of the Puranas, however, the royal dynasties 
of the past are followed by lists of the kings of the 
future in the form of prophecies In the list of the & 
future kings we find mention of the dynasties of 
Sisunagas ( ), Nandas, Maury as ), Sungas, 

Andhras and Guptas which are well known lo 
history. Amongst the Sisunagas are Bimbisara and 
Ajata Satru who were contemporaries of Mahavira 
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^tbe founder of Jaxmsm) and Gautama Buddha 
<the founder of Buddhism) 0 th to 5th centry B C , 
^nd with the Maurya monarch ChanJrigupta 
who came to the throne m 322 Be \Ne emerge 
into clear dayligh^ of Indian history According 
to Y A Smith the Vishnupurana is very reliable 
as regards the Maurya dynasty, the Matsya 
purana as regards the Andhra dynastj and the Vaj u 
purana as regards the gupta monarch cbindra Gupta 
1 At the end of the list of future 1 ings these 
puranas enumerate a erics of dynasties of low and 
birbarian descent (Sudras and Allechchhas) such ns 
the Abhiras the Gar^abhas the Sakns tbe\a>an*i8 
the Tusirvs the Ilunas i/C All these lead us to 
conclude that the Puranas came into being licforc 
the 7ih century A D , for neither Ktcr dyn isties nor 
later famous rulers such as Ilarsha occur in the list of 
l{ing« The Buddhist Mahayana tert Lahta vistara 
t ) not only calls itself a purana but reallj 

it has much m common iMth the Turams The 
the and even some passigcs of the 

remind us of the sectarian Pitrims The PfSRs 
J uns also corap ised luranas from the 7th century 
on wards The opiaioa of i\e& era cholars that our 
Punnis belong to tae latest productions of 
Sanskrit literature is quite untenable for the p-'et 
Banabhatta (about 623 A Dj the Mimansaphilo 
sopher Kumania Bhatta (about 750 A D) and 
Sankara^harja (9th centuryj speak of the Puranas 
■as old sources of sacred law The Upapuranas are no 
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<loubt works originaterl in the last tliou'^aud ycar^ 
The erroneons opinion about the age of the Purma^- 
may easily be removed by referring to their sec- 
tarianism m vaishnavisra, Saivism and Brahina- 
iraditvca which go bick to pre Christian and perhap'* 
to pre-Buddhistic times. 


tantra literature. 

( SauJnia, Agawa^ & Ntgama. ) 

The tantra ( lis. ) or the cult of the Saktia in the 
form of dialogue between Lord Siva and the goddess 
Parvati and occasional use of mystic syllables and 
formulas and prayers ( 3;ss ), diagrams ( < 5^3 ), special 
position of the fingers and movements of the hands 
( ) and placing the fingers and p lira of the right 

hand on various parts of the body at; the time of 
recitation of the mantras (nitiis) has been of high influ- 
ence in Bengal, Assam and Nepal generally for a long 
time The tantras appear to us in the forms of 
agama ( ), nigama ( ) or Sanhita ( ) 

They are not positively hostile to the Veda, but they 
tell U3 plainly that the precepts of the Veda being 
too difficult for the Kali age an easier cult and an, 
easier doctrine have been revealed in them Again- 
ihe tantras are accessible not only to the twice born. 
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le the Br'ihm'ins, kshitruib incl Vaisyns )• 
alone bat to Sadras and women as vsell Agun they 
contain secret doctrines w hicb can onij be obtained 
from the guru ( isP ) after a ccremoniil initiation 
( and which cannot be communicated to any 
person who is not initiated A complete tontra 
( ^ ) consists of four parts viz know ledge ( sifi ) 

meditation and concentration ( cifl^ ), action ( fa?ti } 
and conduct conslstla^ of rites and festivals ( k 
The tantras are generally jn the form of dialogues 
between lord Siva andPanati They arc called 
Agamas ( 'silTI ) when the godde s Parvntinsks ques- 
tions as a pupil and lord Siva replies like the teacher 
and when the goddess is the teacher and answers 
Lord Sivas qnestions they are called ( ) Nigamas 
The Mahaoirvana tantra 'IS) is the Lest of all 

the agamas The 6nal goal ismoksin or inahanirvana 
or final salvation The path of salvation can only be 
found through the tantras forlhc\cda Smriti the 
purana and the itiha«a were the ^^cred books of the 
golden (^^j) silver (ciTJi) and copper eras (^'ts) 
of world ^ exiatence w here IS the tantra wasreveal 
ed by Lord Siva for the welfare of humanity for the 
iron age ( ) The puranas maintain a certain 
connection with epic poetrj and a^c repertory of 
Indian legend poetry while the tmtr s bcarthe stamp 
of purely theological works teachin„ the technicalities 
of the cult of the sects together with their raetaphy 
steal and mystic principles Jn short the sanhitas 
toay fairly be called the sacred books of the Vaishna 
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vas, the Agamaa those of the Saivas and the nigamas 
those of the Saktas. The word tantra is generally 
used to mean the three. It was Sir John Woodrofife, 
under the name of Arthur Avalon, •who by a senes of 
'essays and publications of the most important tantra- 
texts has enabled us to form a just judgment of its 
religion and literature. The agamas belong to the 
Saivas and they are 2S in number. The Sanhitas 
belong to the Yishnuitc Pancharatra sect There are 
108 Pancharatra Sanhitas enumerated in the list 
one of the earlier of these Sanhitas is the Iswara- 
Sanhita quoted by Ramanuja’s precepter Yamuna- 
charya who died in about lOlO A. D Ramanuja him- 
'Self quotes the Paushkara, Parama and Sattwata 
•Sanhitas. Narada Pancharatra with the Brihad 
Brahma Sanhita and Gnanamritasara ( ) 

Sanhita is of later date. The tantras had their origi- 
nal home m Bengal whence they spread throughout 
Assam and Nepal and even beyond India to Tibet 
and China through the agency of Buddhism The 
IS the most popular treatise on Saktism. 
The final goal of all Indiin sects and systems of reli- 
gion IS moksba or salvation i e. becoming one with 
the deity m maha-nirvana, the great extinction The 
perfect saiut ( the ) who sees everything in the 
Brahman and the Brahman in everything, attains this 
"State even in this lile and is released though living 
( ) The path of salvation can be found through 

"the tantras for the Vedas, the smritis.the Puranas and 
the itibasas were the sacred "Works of bygone ages of 
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4he w orld s eiistence and the tnntrris vs ere revealed by 
Siva for the welfare of humanity for the kah age The 
^abanirvana tantra al o teaches a philosophy not 
diflercnt from the orthodox sj stems of the Vedanta 
and the Sankhja The puraoas nor the tantras mnl c 
enjoyable reading as they arc works of inferior writers 
and are often written 10 barbarous and nngrnmma 
tical Sanskrit But they cannot be pn cd by in 
I’cnce for the c writings irc the spiritual food of 
millions of Indians 

Tlio Hamflyana Both n popular Cpic and on 
ornate poem In its present form the Rnmajani co i 
sists of about 24000 slohns and is dwided into even 
books ( ) The Ka«mcmn poet Kshcmtndn 

vyasadaSa ( c'^a ) made tt poetical aLstroct 

of the Ramnyana calkd Rumayana Icatha mnnjan 
( ?t5rni‘i ) in the llth century Bhojarnja 

( ) of Dhari composed another epitome called 

Cbampu Ramayana ( ) about the nmc time 

The Rumayana differs from the Mahabbarata m more 
respects than one Itxsmucti shorter and of much 
greater uniformitj While the Mahabharata in its 
present form can scarcely be called an actual epic, the 
Jlamayana even in the form in which we have it 
as still a fairly uniBed heroic poem The authorship 
of the Ratnayana is attributed to saint Valmiki and 
•we cannot have any reason to doubt that a poet of 
this name really lived and first shaped the ballads, 
which were scattered in the mouths of the bards, into 
the form of a unified poem Saint Valmiki is called the 
3 
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first Kavi \\ c. first author of nrtificial orn ite 
and the Ruina^’ana is called the fir^t artHtic 
ornate poem ( ). Indctrl v.'t find the 

first bcgiuninji of greater atlachrneiit to the 
forms than to the matter and contents niul 

the use of figures of speech and other pecuhantit-j 
of the classical ornate poetry in the Rnma>aiia 
While we hud in • the Mahabharati a mixture 
of popular, national epic and Ihtologicril didactic 
poetry ( ), the Ramayana is a work that is 
both a popular, national tpic .ind an arttstical cl.issi- 
cal ornate poem. In fact it is a true, popular epic 
like the Mahabharata, as it i^-, hkc the Mahabharatn, 
the property of the whole Indian people Kama- 
chandra, the hero of the Ramayana was later made 
into an incarnation of the God Sb<hnu. It i': the very 
popularity of the Kamayan.i, like that of the Maha- 
bharata, which was a high reason of its appearing to 
us in the present form of difierent interpolations. 

Valmiki’s original and interpolations; Valmiki’s 
Ramayana originally consisted of fi\c hooks (II — Yl'. 
Book VII ( ) was undoubted I3' added later to 

the work It has also been recognised that the 
whole of book 1 ( ) can not have belonged to 

the original work of saint Valmiki Not only there 
are numerous internal contradictions in the book, but 
the language and style, too, stand out as inferior to 
those of books il — VI. Moreover, in the genuine 
parts of the poem, there is never any reference to the 
events in Book.l^ in fact there are details m this book 
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■which directly contradict the statements of later 
books Only in books I and Vll is Ramachandra 
considered as a divine being an incarnation of 
Vishnu In books II— VI, apart from a few passages 
■which are interpolated (such as the marriage of 
Lakshmana &c ) he is always only a mortal hero 
where mythology enters into the genuine parts of 
the poem it 13 not Vishnu butlndra who as in the 
Veda IS regarded as the highest god It is charade 
nstic of books 1 and Vll that the thread of the 
narrative is frequently interrupted There are only 
very few passages in books 11-\1 (e g at the 
beginning of book III) where this kind of interruption 
occurs also The Raraayana was orally transmitted 
for a long time through centuries m the circles of 
travelling singers or minstrels like the brothers Kusa 
and Lava who regarded the epic as their own 
property, with which they took every kind of liberty 
The Ramayana like the Mahabharata received a 
more or less definite form when it was wnten down 
There are now three diflerent recensions of the 
Ramayana They are the Bombay recension the Bengal 
recen ion and the North western recension But none 
of th se recensions gives us an original tc'^t of the 
Ramayana There is a poetical abstract of the 
Ramayana m the Bana parva ( ) of the 

Mahabharata which is quite unaware of the Lttara 
Kanda ( )i aye nothing of Sitas exile or 

Lakshmana 8 marriage Besides the current edition 
of the Ramayan begins with an account of saint 
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Narada’s version of Raraacbandra’s life and doings 
which supplied saint Valmiki with all the materials 
of his poem ^Tarada'fc account tells us plainly that 
the Ikshwaku-monarch Ramachandra was contem 
porary of saint Valmiki and in it there is no mention 
of Lakshmana’s maruage, nor of Sita's exile The 
exaggerated accounts of the different interpolations 
are not found there. 

Origin of ttie Ramayana. The Ramayana 
arose in Kosala, the country ruled by the Ikshwakus 
( Ayodhya ( ) The hermitage of the 

poet also lay on the bank of the Tamasa ^Tons) 
a small tributary of the Ganges. From canto I 
of the adikanda we distinctly know that 
saint Yalmiki, the poet, was very eager to be acquain- 
ted with the history of an ideal monarch to be able 
to compose a poem and that he was told of the 
Ikshwaku monarch, Ramachandra, his contemporary 
sovereign of Ayodhya, by saint Narada who was then 
his guest Then he composed the Ramayana from 
the materials supplied by the sage. The poem was 
recited by his pupils Kusa and Lava who sang them 
every where and before his majesty Ramachandra 
himself It was the first epic after the Vedas 

Tlie age of the Ramayana. The Ramayana 
even m its present form is older than the Maha- 
bharata The Ramayana being so much shorter, 
required a shorter time for its gradual growth than 
the Mahabharata. A few scholars have declared the 
Ramayana to be the earlier of the two epics, because; 
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the burning of widows does not occur in it whilst 
it IS mentioned in the Mahabharata Jacobi says 
that the Mahabharata only became an epic under 
the influence of the poetic art of Valmiki The battle 
scenes of the Mahabharata read quite diflerently 
from those deacribed in the Ramayana Those in the 
Mahabharata give the impression that the poet 
belonged to a rough race of warriors ind had himself 
seen bloody battle fields while those in the Ramayana 
sound rather as though a story teller is relating 
battles of which his only source of information is the 
reports he has heard There is not that embittered 
hatred that fierce resentment between Ramachandra 
and Ravana Lakshmana and Indrajit as m the 
Mahabharata when we read of the battles bet Arjuna 
and iCaraa or Bhima and Duryodbani Sita of the 
Ramayana when stolen, abducted and persecuted by 
Ravan i or when rejected by Ramachandra always 
maintains a certam calmness and raeel ne«s in her 
accusations and lamentations, and in her speeches 
there not a trace of the wild passsion which we so 
often find in Draupadi of the Mahabharata Kunti 
and Gandhari too are true hero-mothers of a warlike 
race while Kausalya and Kaikayi can rather be 
compared with the stereotyped queens of classical 
Dramas This shows that the Mahabharata belongs 
to a ruder more warlike age while the Ramayana 
-shows traces of a more refined civilisation The 
Mahabharata belongs to the west of India and the 
Ramayana to the East 
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Dr. Wiateraitz concludes that the original Rama- 
yana was composed by saint Valmiki on the basis of 
ancient ballads, that there can be no question of 
Greek influence in the Ramayana and that the genuine 
Ramayana betrays no acquaintance with the Greeks. 
There are no obvious traces of Buddhism to be seen in 
the Ramayana and that the ancient Buddhist texts 
of the Tnpitaka betray no knowledge of the Rama- 
yana, but contain traces of ballads in which the Raraa- 
legend was sung. The original Ramayana was com- 
pleted at a time when the epic kernal of the Maha- 
bharata has not yet been thought of The Ramayana 
must have been generally known as an old work 
long before the Mahabharata assumed a coherent 
shape. The legend of Rama is found in a some what 
altered form in one of the Pali birth-stories 
This version confines itself to the first part of Rama’s 
adventures, his sojourn in the forest. There is an indi- 
cation that the expedition to Lanka was also known, 
to the author of the Jataka, Again the political con- 
ditions described in the Ramayana indicate the patri- 
archal rule of kings possessing only a small territory 
and never point to the existence of more complex 
states as in the Mahabharata. 

Two parts of Ramayana. The first part des- 
cribes the events in the court of king Dasaratha at 
Ayodhya and their consequences If the epic says Prof. 
Macdonnel, ended with the return of Rama’s brother 
Bharata to the capital after the old king’s death it 
might pass for a historical saga The second part of 
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•< 1 e the expedition to Lanka ) according to him 
hemg based on a foundation of myths is full of the 
anarvellous and the fantastic 

Unfortunately no oriental scholar will agree with 
Prof Macdonnel in his queer theory With all his 
erudition this view is very unhappy Those whome 
he calls monsters nnd goblins are the aborigines of 
■the soil who had been driven to the hills and the 
forests of the Deccan by gradual diffusion of Aryan 
civill ation The Vedas too speak of the aborigines 
as monkeys bears tigers &c from their mode of 
living in the caves and hollows of trees Prof Mac 
al 0 makes this mistake from bis inability in 
idtntifying Lanka with some modern is] ind in the 
Indian ocean Infact if we trace Kamachandra’s way 
to Lanka we find It located «omewhere near modern 
Australia The Lanka expedition was not a myth 
Ra%ana the lord of Lanka was born of an Aryan 
father ( sage son of one of the ancient 

-patnarchsl and a non Aryan mother or ^5^^) 

He was educated as a Brahman but he inherited 
-the evil propensities of his mothers relatives He 
had two brothers and many sons amongst whom 
^egbauada or Indrajit was the eldest He conquered 
as far as the divine regions of the Meru ( Altai 
regions 1 He earned away Sita wife of Ramachandra 
on an aerioplane which he had carried off from his 
step brother Kubera lord of the Yakaha tribes Rama 
Chandra with the help of the non aryan people of the 
Kishkindha valley who were then called Banaras and. 
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Rikshas, proceeded as far as the sea-coast and by 
erection of a bridge reached Lanka, killed Havana 
and his entire family through the help of Ravana’s 
youngest brother Vibhishana and rescued Sita. 
He came to Ayodhya on the aerial car called Pushpaka 
with which he was supplied by Vibhishana who was 
crowned king of Lanka after the destruction of his 
brothers and nephews. Amongst the allies of Rama- 
chandra, Sugriva, Hanuman, Angada, Nala, and. Jam- 
bhavan, were of mixed origin like Havana There can 
not be anything incredible in the account.' Researches 
show that the cape kamarin was not the souther- 
most point of India, but there was a long promontory 
running northeast from the southermost point of 
India which enabled Ramachandra and liis party to 
advance as far as the seacoast just opposite the gold- 
bound island of Lanka. He crossed the sea and 
reached Lanka on erection of a bridge by his non- 
aryan engineer Nala. 

Views of different European Bcholarg on 
the second part of the Ramayana : (1) prof. 
Lassen holds that it was intended to represent alle- 
goiically the first attempt of the Aryans to conquer 
the south ^2) Dr Weber says that the Ramayana 
was meant to account for the spread of Aryan 
culture to the south and Ceylon But, says Prof Mac. 
this form of the allegorical theory lacks any confirma- 
tion from the statement of the epic itself , for Rama’s- 
expedition is no where represented as producing any 
change or improvement in the civilisation of the- 
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south The poet appears to know nothing about the- 
Deccan beyond the fact that Brahnnn hermitages- 
are to be found there otherwi e it is a region of the 
monsters and fabulous beings Hence the Professor 
says that there is much more probability in the 
opinion of Jacobi that the Ramiyana contains no 
allegory at all but it is based on an Indian mythology 
The foundation of Part II says the Professor •nould 
thus be a celestial myth of the \ed'i transformed 
into a narration of earthly adventures Sita is Vedic 
furror\ per«onified who is invoked in the R!g%eda 
as a goddess In she appears again ns a genius 

of the ploughed field and IS called wife of Indra or 
the ram god Rama is Indra and bis conflict 
with Ravana the chief of the demons would repre«ent 
the Indra Vritra myth of the Rigvcda This is 
confirmed by the name of Rav ina s son being Indrajit 
or Indra Satru an epithet applied to Vritra Ravana s 
most notorious feat the rape of Sita has its proto 
type in the stealing of the cows recovered by Indra 
Hanuman ( inpf% ) the foremost of Rama a allies 
m the recovery of Sita is described as flying lOO 
of leagues through the air to find Sita It is a remi 
niscence of Indra s alliance with the maruts m his 
conflict with Vritra and Indras amba'?sidor Sarama 
probably refers to the ’IWI who consoles Sita lo 
her captivity in the Asoka baoiLa at Lanl a 



LECTURE 2. 


Kavya, or ornato artietical court epic. 

Professor Maxmuller’s theory of renaissance of 

Sanskrit — The Indians, on account of the incursions 
-of the Sakas and other foreigners, ceased from literary 
activity during the first two centuries A. D. In fact 
Sanskrit remained asleep as it were for about six 
centuries from the rise of Buddhism in the 4th centuiy 
B C to the establishment of the Gupta Empire in the 
3rd centuiy AD In the middle of the 6th century 
A.D , the reign of King Vikramaditya of Ujjain, 
with whom tradition connected the names of Kali- 
'dasa ;1) and other distinguished authors, was the 
golden age of Indian court-Poetry This renaissance 
theory of Prof Maxmuller is based on Dr. Fergusson's 
ingenius chronological hypothesis that a supposed 
King Vikiamaditya of Ujjain having expelled 
the Scythians from India, in commemoration of his 
victory, founded the Vikrama era in 544 A D., dating 
Its commencement back 600 years to 57 BC. 

Refutation of the Renaissance theory Epi- 

<PlRlvitJin I 

attributed to Kalidasa. 
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graphical researches of Dr Fleet haic destroyed Dr 
Fergus'sons hypothesis From these researches it 
-results that the Vikrama era of 57 B C ( called 
Saravat era ) far from having been founded in 544* 
\ D had already been in use for more than a century 
previously under the name of Malava era 
It further appears that no Sakas ( Sc^ thians ) could 
have bten driven out of v%cstern India in the middle 
of the sixth century A D for that country had 
already been conquered by the Guptas more than a 
hundred years ago Again it turns out that though 
•other foreign conquerors the Hunas \\crc actually 
-expelled from western India in the fir^t half of the 
vtfa centurj and that they were driven out not by 
but by a king of the name of 
( Yasodharma Vishnu Vardhana ) Thus the great 
king Vikramaditya vanishes from the historical 
e,round of the sixth century into the realm of mjth 
Again from the Maba Bbasbya ofPatanjali and 
the^sff of Pingala we know that Kavya 
-flourished in their days and must have been developed 
before the beginning of the Christian era Morever 
the great epic ( ) Buddhachnnta ( ) of 

Aswagbosha who was contemporary of king 
Kanishka ( ) of ^he 6rst century A, D fcorro 

borates that anskrit Was not asleep but quite awake 
then The si ifes (panegyrics; of the Gupta period 
-are of great importance here — (a) The poet 
Harisena s ( ) panegyric on his royal patron 
=Samudra Gupta ( ) inscribed on a pillar at 
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Allahabad in the second half of the 4th century- 
shows a mastery of style rivalling that of Kalidasa 
and Dandin. (b) The minister Virasena's ( > 

inscription on his royal master Chandra Gupta III 
shows unmistakably that the Yaidarbhi ( ) 

style of composition was fully developed by 300 A. D, 
(c) Yatsa Bhatti ( wrote an inscription in 

473 AD in commemoration of a temple consecrated to 
the Sun at Dasapura (mod Mandassar ) A carefuD 
study of this inscription clearly shows that a rich 
Kavya ( i literature existed in the 5th century 
A,D (d) Two important prose inscriptions, (in Kavya 
form ) one from Girnar under the 
and the other from Nasik, both belonging to the 
second century A D , show that a Prose Kavya 
literary style existed so far back as 200 A D All 
these evidences not only prove that the Sanskrit 
Kavya literature flourished before the Christian era. 
but show incontrovertibly that it did not go to sleep 
but continued to be cultivated throu yhout the succee- 
ding centuries But it must be admitted that the- 
real history of the Kavya or artistic ornate court epic 
does not begin till the first half of the 7th century 
A. D with the reign of king Harsha Yardhana oF 
Sthaneswar and Kanykubja (605—648 A D)j 

for the date of no Kavya before this land mark has 
as yet been fixed ivith certainty 

Principal artistic ornate court poets and- 
a treatise on Ars Amoris. 1. (Kamasutra> 

of Yatsyayana ( ) is of uncertain date. 
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iprobably older than Kaliclas'i To Vutsyajana we 
owe a MMd conception of the Indian parallel to the 
man about town ( } who e existence w is due 
to the growing elaborittou of Indian life and 
whose interest the poet w it» luxious to propiti lU 
We find in it how the denizen of the town, 
compelled b\ adverse fortune to 
vegetate m the countr>, seeks to find congenial 
society with which to continue the plta'^ures of his 
citj life Hi 9 home boasts all the luxury of th age, 
^soft couches i summer house, in a park and cats strewn 
with flowers and swings to amuse the ladie« who 
share ind lend zest to !iu> let ure moments Much of 
bis time IS de\otcd to toilet he must Uathc 1 c auom 
ted perfumed garlanded and tc-ich the ciqe birds 
to 8i>eal or enjoj the brutal spectacle of ram or cock 
-fights or m company of ladas of the demimonde he 
may visit the parks outside the town Therenre 
concerts to be attended, ballets and the itrical 'pec 
tacles to lie \ isited He has a lute beside him so that 
iie may make music when be will and a book to read 
-at leisure Boon>companions and bingers ou of \ inous 
-ranks the f 4 ^s and arc essential to his 

happiness and drinking parties ure not unknown 
but the ideal for bids mere rude licence, with aims at 
elegance moderation and a measure of dignity He 
speaks the lernacular blended with sansknt in 
dicatmg his fine culture Hetairax arc essential hut 
they must be accomplished in art and learning with 
•good manners Poets of repute with reward of skill 
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in panegyric and high poems are necessary in the- 
royal court. In fact it was the duty of the king to- 
bridge the gulf between wealth and poetic talent and 
of the poet to save his patron from the night of 
oblivion with his death At royal couits poets \ied 
in eager nvaliy with one anothei. Monarclis, too, 
liked to claim renown for skill in poetry and dra- 
matic art We find the Gupta emperor, Samudra 
Gupta.strove for renown as a man of letters, the king 
Harsha , not only patronised Banabhatta, but chimed 
the authorship of dramas and poems, king Bhoja or 
Dhara, four centuries later, was more fortunate in 
the production of a large variety of his works. In 
12th century, Lakshinana sen, the last king of Bengal, 
though not himself a poet, revived the glory of king 
Harsha’s patronage to poets by being the patron of 
the famous Jayadeva, Umapatidhara, Dhoi, 
Govardhana &c To a king, Hala or Sata Vahaha, 
is ascribed the anthology of Maharashtri verses called 
Sapta Sati and Vakpatiraja wrote his Prakrit epic 
Gauda vaha ( ) for king Yasovarraan of 
Kanauj, thus assuring him an immortality to survive 
his defeat at the hands of Icing Lalitaditya of' 
Kashmere The kings of kashmir often distinguished 
themselves by generosity to their laureates ( ) 

and to such enlightened activity we owe Somadeva’s 
It was the patronage of king Kanishka 
( ) which. nroduced the great work of the court- 

epic, the ' Buddha charita of poet Aswaghosha^ 
Aswaghosha 'was famous both as a poet and a_ 
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philosopher He was on^innlU a Brahman ndlercd 
to the «cbool of Buddhism and afterward®’ 

became one of the fore runocr« of the Mahnyana 
chool The name of his mother was and h^. 

was originally an inhabitant of Svil eta 

His works — (l) \njra Suchi ( ) con^is 

ting of an able and bitter attacl on Brahmanical 
caste system IS a cribcd to him (2) Gnndistotra 
galha ( ) IS a bool on songs bj him attes 
ting his comprehen ion of the po\^c^ of music 
besides it IS an effort to describe in «ords the religious 
me^ge earned to the hearts of men by the sounds 
produced by beating a long strip of t^ood^^ltha 
short club i3) of later nuthor«hip is his Sutralnnl ara 
(’S[*ir^ra) which is preserved in a fragmentary 
condition in Sanskrit The tales art written in prose 
and Terse clearly of the cla« ical typ- Here the 
author set out the snbstancc of the Jatulas ( ut^^s } 

and (abadnnas) (4) Buddhaclnrita { ) a 

great Sanskrit epic onpinnlK mJS cantos as Inoun 
from Chinese and Tibetan Version was a complete 
account of the life of the Buddha but we have now 
only 17 cantos (5) Saund irannndn ( )- it 
was the first attempt of the Poet on Sanskrit epic 
The topic of the Poem is the legend of the con%eision 
of the reluctant Nanda his half brother by the 
Buddha a story recounted in the Mah u ipga('’?tt't’i) 
and the Nidanakatha but the poet deals with it in the- 
appro\cd manner of the later Karya [The existence 
<?f the Lalita vistara during Aswa Ghd'^d s 
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time can not be proved, so that it can not be said that 
it influenced him tn the choice of his source of the 
Saundarananda Besides the Lalita Vistara is written 
in the mam in Sanskrit prose of the plain type, in- 
termingled with ballads in mixed Sanskrit of the 
" Gatha style ] 

The Avadanas ( ) and later Poetry * 

Connected with Aswaghosha is a mysterious 
Matncheta ( ) of whose numerous works frag- 
ments alone exist in Sanskrit. Amongst the avadana 
texts preserved the oldest is the ( Abadana 

Sataka ) wh’cb was rendered into Chinese in the first 
half of the thud century A D Far more interesting as 
literature is the ( Divyavadana ) a collection 

of legends like the Avadana Sataka, draws largely on 
the Vinayapitaka ( ) of the Sarvastitwa- 
Yadin school of Buddhism. The gem of the collection 
is the pathetic legend of Kunala, son of Asoka, 
whose false stepmother succeeds in poisoning his 
father’s mind against him and in having him blinded 

without his permitting himself either hate or 
reproach 

( Aryasura ) and later Poetry 
{ Jatakamala ) in Sanskrit of Kavya style by Arya- 
-sura edifies the anecdotes of Buddha's action in 
former births It was a popular work amongst the 
Buddhists The form of the tales, composed in prose 
with verses intermingled, is of historical mterest. 

( Nagarjuna ) of the latter part of the second 
■century A.D, was the author of ( Madhya- 
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anaka kanka ) and Aryadera 250 AD, 

was the author of the Chatoh Satika {fj ) which 
•shows considerable power of irony in his onslaught 
on the Brahmanical practice of bathing in the Ganges 
to remove sin and acquire merit The 
<Sishyalekha Dharma kavya ) of Chandragomin is a 
treatise on instruction in the form of a letter to a 
pupil dealing with the essential facts of the Buddhist 
faith It had its predecessor m the (Suhnllekha) 
of ( Nagarjuna ) wherein the author summa 

rises the doctrine for a king ( Siksha 

-Samuchhaya ) of Santideva ( ) gives a ketch 
of the career of one who seeks to attain Buddbabood 
■as opposed to the narrow Hinayana ideal of 
saintship A«anga, brother of Vasubandbu of the 
•4th century A D compo«ed { Maha 

yana butralankara ) in correct but undistinguished 
Sanskrit utterly overloaded with technicalities On 
the early development of the Kavya welcome light 
has been thrown by Prof Luder s edition of the frag- 
ments found in central Asia of the of 

Kumaralata ( ) which is the true description 

•of the work hitherto known to us through a Chinese 
translation as the Sutralankara of Aswaghosha 
That work was quite different in character from 
Kumaralata s He was a younger contemporary of 
Aswaghosha who lived even after the death of king 
Kanishka 

Bharavi (mfh) Bhatti ('st), Kumardasa 
< ) and Magha ( ) Bharavi ( )— 

4 
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ranks second in magnitude amongst the constellations- 
of the Kavya. From external evidence we know 
that he was older than 634 A.D., wdien he is men- 
tioned with Kalidasa m the Aibole inscription and 
is cited in the Kasika Vritti ( ). He w’as 
strongly influenced by Kalidasa while he strongly 
affected Magha Banabhatta ignores him. We 
should therefore place him in the second half of the 
sixth century A.D., only by less than a centuiy earlier 
than Panabhatta We have only his in 

18 cantos. It describes the combat of Siva in the 
guise of a hunter { ) and Arjuna ( ) the 

third Pandava and the latter’s acquisition of the in- 
vincible weapon called Pasupata ( ) through the 

grace of the former. The plot was taken from the 
Banaparvan of the Mahabharata In spite of bis high, 
proficiency of epic poetry, Bharavi is guilty of errors 
of taste from which Kalidasa is free Bharavi again 
sets a bad example in his fondness for showing bis- 
skill in grammar and he is the beginner of manner- 
isms in later i'oets In metrical form Bharavi is as 
developed as he is in the use of the figures of speech 
Bhatti ( ^^ ) • He IS the author of the epic 
Ravanavadha ( ^5} '' more usually called Bhatti- 

Kavya in 22 cantos He tells us in the 22nd 

canto of the Bhattikavya that he composed it im 
Valabhi ^in Gujrat) under Sridharasena. Four kings 
of this name are known, the last of whom breathed' 
his last in 641 A D. we' can not here ascertam- 
which of the four was the patron of the poet , nor 
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can he be identified with (Batsa Bhatti) of the 

Mandasar inscription The name Bhatti is prakritised 
from ^ and it is not surprising that in tradition 
he has been identified with or made a son or 

half brother of that famed poet There is nothing 
however but the name to support the suggestion 
He was imitated by Magha and was known to 
Bhamaba Bhatti s poem erves the double purpo e 
of describing Rama s history and of illustrating the 
rules of Grammar In the latter aspect the 22 
cantos of the fall into four sections The first 

five cantos illustrate miscellaneous rules ( ) 
cantos VI— ‘IX the leading roles X — XIII 

are given to illustration of the ornaments of poetry 
( smvi TT<3 ) and the rest of the poem illustrates the 
n«e of the moods and tenses ( e'rs ' Bhatti s 
work illustrates well his skill in both poetry and 
grammar Bhaumaka the Kasminan poet wrote 
( Ravanarjuniya) in imitation of Bhatti 
illustrating a grammatical poem but it was a quite 
unsuccessful work 

Xuraaradasa ( ) He was a king of ceylon 

(517—26 A D) and wrote the epic (Jamki 

harana^ in 19 cantos It is an epic of r ire merit and 
describes the incidents of the Ramayana His 
majesty was a warm admirer of Kalidasa and imi 
tated him in many respects in style subject m itter 
and even in the use of figures of speech 

Magha ( ) He is the author of the epic 
in 20 cantos the plot being adapted from 
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the Baaaparmn of the Mahabharata. The poet tells 
us towards the close of his epic that his father was 
(Dattalca Sarvasraya) and his grand 
father ( Supiavadeva) was the minister of a 
hing whose name is variously read as (Varma- 

lakhya), Varmalata ( ) &c. There is an ins- 

cription of a king Varmalata of 625 A. D from 
which we may place Magha in the latter part of the 
7th century. This accords satisfactorily with the fact 
that he is clearely later than Bharavi who, in a sense, 
was his model, than Bhatti whose he trumps 

with (ever and again they fainted, 

their husbands gone) and probably than Kumaradasa 
He was acquainted ‘with the Kasika-Vntti of 
Paninis Astadhyayi together with the Nyasakara, 
referred to in canto II. 112 He knew of the 
of king Haisha and of the Vasavadatta of Subandhu. 
The poet Magha was a devoted Yaishnava, while 
Bharavi was a Saiva. The describes how 

lord of Chedi, son of Damaghosha and Sruta- 
sravas, was slain by his cousin ( ) Krishna. 
The plan and execution of the epic is based on those 
of the Kiratarjuniya Bharavi magnibes Siva while 
Magha magnibes Vishnu 

THE LESSER EPIC POETS 

1. IVTentlia or Bhartrimentiia ( cji^ or \»>4c5i4 ), 
also called Hastipaka, is the author of ^^Haya- 

griva Yadha ) on account of which the Poet was 
highly rewarded by his royal patron Matrigupta. 
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He lived towards the latter part of the sixth 
century 

2 (Seta Bandha) or ?[Rei (Havana Vadha) 
ascribed to Kalidasa but most probably compoeed by 
th^ royal poet Pravarasena of kasraere who succeed- 
ed Matngupta It is an epic in Prakrit and describes 
the construction of the bnd^ie over the sea by Rama 
Chandra and the destruction of Ravana It was 
really composed by the royal poet to commemorate 
the building of a bridge of boats across the 
(Jhiluml by his majesty himself 

3 Ravanarjuaiya or 

(Ar]uaa Ravaniya) of Bbaamuka (also styled Bhims 
Bhuma or Bhumaka) is an epic in 27 cantos and 
tells the tale of the strife between Kartavirya Arjuna 
and Ravana and illustrates rules of grammar But 
it falls far below the Bbatti Kavya it imitates 

4 Kavirahasya ( ) of Halayudha 
which is meant to illustrate the modes of formation 
of the present tense of Sanskrit roots and incidentally 
serves as a eulogy of the Rashtraknta king Krishna 
III (940 -56 A D) IS an epic of very low poetical 
merit 

5 Kapphanabliyadaya based on 

a tale in the of the conversion of a king of 

the south who had harboured evil designs against 
the king of Sravasti ( ) was composed by 

in full epic manner manifestly under the 
influence of Magha and Bharavi in style and struc- 
ture It 13 a Buddistic epic of the reign of Avanti 
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varraan of Kashmir before the close of the 9th 
century, 

6. Hara Vijaya ( ) is an epic of the 

Kashmirian poet Ratnakara ( ) with the styles 

and in 50 cantos under the influence of 
Magha. The authoi lived under Brihaspati or 
cipata Jayapida and Avantivarman about 830 A. D. * 
The theme is the slaying of the demon Andhaka, 
born of Siva, by the God himself, 

7. 5! ( Kadambari Kathasara ) an 

epitome in epic form of Bana's Kadambari, composed 
by Abhiuanda, son of Jayanta Bhatta of Kashmir 
about the middle of the ninth century. The author 
mentions himseU as contemporary of i 

8 Ramacliarita, dealing with the history of 
Rama Chandra from the rape of Sita, is an epic by 
another Abhinanda, son of Satan anda of Kasmir. 

9. In the eleventh century Kasmir produced the 
polymath In 1037 A D , he wrote and 

in 1066 A, D., he wrote ( the 10 

incarnations of Vishnu, ) wherein he celebiates the 
Buddha as the ninth. Of early date is his 
an epitome of Valmiki's Ramayana which, like that of 
the IS important for the history of the text, 

turned Kadambari also into verse in the 

12, In the 12th century Kashmir produced 
another poet 5^54 ( Mankha ) who composed the epic 
( Siikantha charita ) in 25 cantos telling 
the tale of the overthrow of the demon (Tripura) 
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Siva He was a papil of author of 

13 The epic Haracbantachintamam ( 

IbvilKR ) of the Kashmirian poet (Jayaratha) in 
the 12th century has some value for religion as a 
•store house of Saiva myths and of evidence of Saiva 
practices and beliefs 

14 Ramipila chnnta ( ) of Sandhya 
3cara Nandin is intended to refer in each stanza to 
the history of Ramachandra as also* to king Rama 
pala at the close of the 11th century m Bengal 

15 Raghava Pandaviya ( nt<s^T8 ) of 
(^*1^ 'sl) styled or at about 1000 A D 

•c lebrates by cfr^ ( doable entendres ) simultaneously 
the actions of Ramachandra and of the Pindavo 
princes The stories of the Ramayana and the Maba 
bbarata are told at one and the same time 

16 The ( Raghava Naisbadhiya ) of 

Haradatta Sun tells by double entendres ( ) the 
tale of Ramachandra and Nala but it lias not the 
merit of the 

17 The ( Rasikaranjana ) of Rama 

•Chandra son of Lakshmana Bhatta who wrote in 
1542 at Ayodbya, gives us au erotic poem m one way 
and a eulogy of ascetiasm in another 

18 Naishadhacharita or Naishadhiya 

( or ) IS a remarkable epic in 22 cantos 

of Sriharsha ( ) son of Hira ( ^ ) and Mamalla 

•devi ( iac.vf^ ) who wrote under and 

( Vijayachandra and Jayacbandra ) of Kanauj m the 
'•second half of the 12th century He was also author 
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of the whereia he estaljhshes the reaso- 

nableness of the Vedanta by showing that all 
attempts at obtaining certainty are fallacious 

19 (Yasodhara chaiita) of Kanaka- 
sena Vadiraja, is a Kavya in 4,. cantos with 29S 
verses composed in the 10th century. 

20 ( Yasastilaka ) of Somadeva Suri of 
the llth century 

21 & 22 Paudava Charita ( 

Mngavati charitra ( sfe ) of are 

works of the 13th century. 

23. Jilt’ll?! in 14 cantos of is an 

an epic of the 13th centur 3 ' 

24. (Pad>achudamaui) ascribed to the 

Pall scholar is a of hich merit 


Lecture 3 

HISTORICAL KAVYA 

Beginnings of History 

1 The Puranas contain, amid vast masses of reli- 
gious and social matters, some traces of the activity 
of court-poets who made genealogies. 

2 The Buddhists made some more serious 

approach to history in their legends of the Buddha , 
for example the of in the Stb 

century A D. 
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3 The Jams too m their Pattavalis give us 
accounts of the tirthakaras 

4 Poetic merit of a modest kind may be found 
from time to time m the inscriptions \\hich are the 
most substantial e irly contributions to Indian history 
The most valuable in this regard are the encomia 
prasastis of which we have noted specimens of the 
Gupta age 

5 We are earned further into the region of 
History by the Harsha Chanta of Bana Bhatta of the- 
7th century It is a historical prose romance about 
the poet himself and hiS patron King Harsha 
vardhana of Kanauj 

6 The ( Gaudavaba ) of Vakpati Raja 

written m Maharashtra Prakrit to cel brate the 
defeat of a Gauda ( ) prince by the Poet s patron 

Yasovarman ( ) of Kanauj who himself was 
overthrorva and killed not much later ( 740 A D ) 
by a king of Kasmir ( Lalitaditya ) 

7 Navasahasanka Chanta ( ) of 
Padma Gupta also called Panmala in 18 cantos was 
written about 1005 A D alluding to the history of 
king Sindhuraja Navasahasanka of Malava It also 
gives us the mythical theme of the winning of the 
princess 

8 ( Kama Sundan ) is a drama by 
Btihana m which the poet celebrates under the guise 
of the marriage of a Chaulukya prince to the 
daughter of a Vidyadhara king an actual wedding, 
of his patron to a princess 
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9. Bhubanabhyudaya ( ) of Sankuka» 

according to Kalhana, describes the dreadful battle 
of Mamma and Utpala ( 850 A. D. ) where the current 
of the Vitasta ( Jhilum ) was stemmed bj' the bodies 
of the slain. 

10. { VikramanUa deva charita ), 
a historical epic in 18 cantos by Bilhana in honour 

• of his patron Vikramadit^'a VI, Chalukya king of 
Kalyana ( 1076 — 1127. ) who bestowed on him the 
gifts of a blue parasol and an elephant and thus 
chained him to his court 

11. Kalhana of Kashmir, the illustrious poet of 

the history of Kashmere, tells us in his Rajatarangini 
( ) the chronicle of the kings of Kasmir 
from the earliest days He consulted eleven works 
of former scholars as well as the still extant Kila- 
matapurana. I he polymath had wwitten a 

which Kalhana censures for want of care 
The Rajatarangini is both an epic and a hlsto^ 3 ^ 

Minor Historical Kavya 

1 Jalhana wrote an account of the life of the king 

-of Rajapuri, in his ( bomapala-Vilasa ), 

who was conquered by Sussala 

2 The virtuous but extremely dreary Jam monk 

Hemachandra ( 1088 — 1172 ) wrote or 

^jta£l!g<?l^ in 28 cantos in honour of Kumarapala, the 
Chaulukya king of Anhilvad about 1163 A D. 

3 Kirti kaumudi ( ) of Someswara 
IBatta ( 1179 —1262 ), author of various inscriptions. 
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■as a minor historical Kavya on the eulogy of Yastu 
pala a minister of the princes of Gnjrat 

4- { Surathotsava ) in 15 cantos by the 

‘Same author is a political allegory on Vastupala 

5 ( Snkrita Sankictana ) m 11 cantos 
of An sinha of the 13th century is historically useful 

-as affording a check on Somesw ira deva 

6 of Sandhyakara Nandtn describes 
the feats of the powerful king Ramapala of Bengal 
who recovered his ancestral throne from an usurper 
Bhima and conqured Mithila, reigning 1084 — 
1130 A D 

7 ( Rajendra Karuapura ) of Sambhn 
IS a penegync of Har«ha de\a of Kashmir at who«e 
court the poet wrote 

Bhartrihari Amaru Bilhana and Jayadera 

1 Our first monument of Sanskrit lyric 

and gnomic verse after Kalidasa is found in the »re?ps 
of Bhartnhan They arc (1) in varied 

metres depicting pictures of love, (2) depic- 

ting indiffertnce to things of sense and (3) 
depicting wise conduct The contain stanzas 

from well known works such as the the 

the and other works The 

author was the same as v^fa author of the 
the last independent contribution to Sansknt Gram 
mabcal science He was not a Buddhist hut a 
Saiva of the Vedanta type to w horn Siva appears as 
the most perfect presentation of the final reality the 
iirahman * 
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Amaru : ( Amaru Sataka ) or a century- 

of stanzas of the poet Amaru or Amaruka is presented 
to us in a very diflerent condition in the manuscripts 
having from 90 to 115 verses The was recog- 
nised by ( S50 AD) as a work of high 

repute and Yaraana ( 800 A D ) cites it Tradition 
tells us that the great Sankara animated for a period 
the body of a king of Kasmir of the name of Amaruka 
in order to obtain knowledge of the pleasures of love 
and the Sataka is the record of his experiences with 
the hundred ladies of the harem Indeed the Sataka 
is a collection of pictures of love and it diders from 
the work of Bhartrihan in that while Bbartrihari 
deals with general aspects of love and women as 
factors in life, Amaru paints the relation of lovers 
and takes no thought of other aspects of life. 

Bilhana — ( Chaiira Panchasika ) or 
more correctly (Chauri surata pancha- 

sika 1 e. 50 stanzas on a secret love ) is an interes- 
ting relic in the form of a poem by Bilhana In two 
of the versions it is found (i e that of Kasmir and that - 
of South India ) and it is embedded in a poem styled 
Bilhanakavya, in which it is asserted to have been 
composed to record a secret intrigue with a princess. 
Discovered by the king, the poet was sentenced to 
death and led out for the purpose, but his recitation of 
the glowing verses, in which he called to his memory 
for the last time the joys of their secret union, in- 
duced his majesty to relent and permit his marriage 
to the princess The princess was Chandralekha^ 
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••daughter of king Vimsinha of M'lhilapattana ir she 
■wis daughter of kmg of 

Panchah Besides the pO“m is an appeal to the 
goddess Kahka hy the prince Sundara ofChaura 
palU when condemned to death by king Vimsinlia 
for his intrigue Vi ith the priocc<3 Vidya which was 
borrowed by the Bengali Poet Bharata Chandra in 
his illustrious Bengali 1 oem The Poet 

Bilbana was a Ka«mirian and had to li%e at a 
-southern court 

Jayadova To the court of Lakshmana Sena of 
Bengal lielongs the last great name in Sanskrit poetry 
son of Dhojadeea of kindubilva witbGo\nr- 
dhana Dhoi Sarana and Umapatidhara ns one of the 
five jewels adorning the court Wt have pres rved of 
him one tiny Hindi Poem uculopj ofHnnGovmd, 
chimed to be the oldest m the adiprantha of the 
Sikhs and many legends are told m the Bhaktamala 
of his devotion to Krishna who himself aided him 
to describe the loveliness of Rodiia when his mortal 
powers failed He is the reputed author of the per 
feet and very novel work of art, the Gita Gov mda 
or Gita Govinda Kavya the poem m which Govindo, 
Krishna as lord of the herdsmen (both male and 
fema e) is sung He is the over king of poets ( 

) and his high qualities (of version) attracted the 
praise of the east and the west alike Sir William 
Jones calls the a little pastoral drama 

Lass n calls it a lyric drama, while Von bchroedcr pre- 
fers to term it a refined Yatra The poet divides his 
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poem into cantos. The songs are given to us with' 
precise indication by the terms of the melody (?rt5i) and' 
time of the music and dance they are to accom- 
pany It was no doubt an immense original step from 
the popular songs of the Yatras to produce so remark- 
ably Leautiful and finished a work. The art of the 
poet displays itself in the mode of his blending the 
song and the recitative in the skill with which 
monotony of form is avoided by not restricting the 
recitative to mere introductoiy verses explaining the- 
situation, while the songs express in their tuin the- 
feehngs of the personnel of the poem, Krishna, his 
favourite Radha and the faithful friend, who is the 
essential confidante of all 

Classical poets see no barm in love-adventures of 
the greatest deities and what Kalidasa did in his- 
was repeated by all his successors in one 
form or anothei But the religion of Jayadeva was the- 
fervent Krishn i-worship which found in the God the 
power which is ever concerned with all the wishes, 
the hopes and fears of men, which, if in essence- 
infinite and ineffable, yet expresses itself in the form 
of Krishna and which sanctions in his amours the loves 
of mankind. In this sense the Gitagovinda is deeply 
touched with the spirit of religion. All doubt and all 
scepticism are far from Jayadeva, to whom alike in- 
his play with others and in his more abiding love for 
Radha and knshna, He remained not merely divine, but 
the embodiment of the highest of Gods. The poem is a 
masterpiece and it surpasses in its completeness of 
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effect any other Indian poem Fondness of Yamakas 
( not due to ) led the poet to use rhyme in 

the Gitagovinda 

Lyric poetry and the anthologies 

1 attributed on no reasonable ground, 
to Kalida'^a consists of 23 stinzj^ of attractive pic 
tures of love but they lack special distinction 

2 Ghata Karpira in 22 stanzas describes how 

a young wife at the beginning o*" the rams sends a 
message by the cloud to her absent husband re\erse of 
what 19 de cnbcd in Kalidasas The poem O’nes 

Its title to the fact that the author at the close offers 
to carry water in a broken jar for any on? v.bo can 
surpass him in (ic alliterations consist ng of 
repetitions in corresponding places of groups of the 
same letters ) Hence there has been evolved the poet 

who would thus have perpetuated his name by 
this wordplay He was included m the list of the nine 
Jewels of king Vikramaditya s court To Ghatakar 
para is a‘!cribed a poem called m 21 stazas 

3 (Suryasataka) is a lyric of Mayura (:i^ ) 
who flourished at Harsha Vardhana s court in the 
7th century and was the reputed father in law of 
Banabhatta The legend tells us that the poet des 
ccibed so tninately the beauties of hia daughter that 
she cursed him in anger and he became a leper from 
which unhappy state he was rescued through the aid 
of the Son God by his eulogizing him in his 

4 (Arya Saptasati) of Govardhana oF 
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■the court of king Laksbmana Sena is a lyric of not 
-rery high merit. The aim of Govardhana, as he 
himself insists, was to raise the Yamuna in the air in 
the shape of elevating the simple love-songs extant in 
Prakrit to the level of Sanskrit. His chosen medium is 
the Arya verse, and he has composed in this metre, 
which IS borrowed by Sanskrit from Prakrit, seven 
[.hundred erotic stanzas, without inner connection, 
and arranged alphabetically The poetry lacks the 
popular flavour which marks the Saptasati ( ) 

of Hala who was no doubt the model of the poet 
here. 

The anthologies ( ) are the source of our 
knowledge of the jDoet Panini, the grammarian Many 
poems are anonymous, while others are so variously 
ascribed by the anthologies that no weight can be 
placed on the names ascribed to them. is 

-an anthology in Nepal or of 

is another anthology, s 

and are noted anthologies 

Religious poetry 

production of hymns of praise to Gods naturally 
did not cease with the Vedic poets.but they gradually 
led to the praise of Siva, Vishnu, Brahman, &c , the 
sectarian Gods. They were strengthened from time to 
time by the influx of praise to the Sun by sun 
worshippers from Iran 

1 The (Chandisataka) of Bana-Bhatta in 

in honour of the goddess Chandi is both a poem and 
-a. prayer for protection of worshippers in 102 stanzas. 
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2 =3131 (Bhaktamara stotra) of Manatunga 

or Matanga of the court of Harshavadhana in 
honour of the jam saint Rishava is a poem on devotion 

6 It IS difficult to realise that a religious motive 

as also present m the CVakrokti Pancha 

sikd) of the Kasminan poet RatnaUara who in 50 
stazas shows a remarkable power of illustrating 
the ambiguities of the Sanskrit language 

Viratas &.C are ascribed to Sankaracharya 

5 of the writer on poetics 

^S50 A D) 19 a nice pice of religious poetry 

fa Utpaladevas Stotravali was written nl»ut 
923 A D It consists of a cries of 2) short hymns in 
honour of Siva 

7 Mttkunda mala ( ) of m 

honour of Vishnu was composed in the lOtb century 
A D 

S sflnT^S^ Of in the lltb century A D 

produced bis or in 110 stanzas m 

honour of knshna It is a popular religious poem 

Prakrit Lynos 

1 Hala s Sattasai ( ) comes before us with 

a definite character of its own which was attempted 
to be imitated by The author was 

of the 1st or the 2nd century A D It is a folk poem 
an Maharashtn dialect 

^ A later Prakrit anthology is the Yajjalagga ot 
Jayavallabha a CHVftUn 
5 



Lecture 4 

A 

Gnomic and Didactic poetry. 

India has ever delighted m the expression of 
pithy observations on life and morals In the Rig- 
veda moral stanzas are incidentally preserved in 
surprising number in an episode of the 
Such verses are seen in the Upanishads and the sutras, 
while the is too rich both in gnomic and 

didactic matter Patanjali knew such a literature 
and m the \<[ of the Pah canon we have the finest 
collection of sententiae known in India We see, in 
fact, the process at work in the case of the collections^ 
such as the the 

&c The number of recensions is- 
extremely large Other minor collections of gnomic 
stanzas are attributed to Vararuchi, to Ghata- 
Karpara and to Yetala Bhatta under the styles of 
dud all of them containing 

some excellent stanzas Of greater importance is the 
of Under the avaricious king 

(883 902 A D ) of Kasmir Bhallata wrote his 
carefully elaborated and in varied metres Less 
original IS the of anothei Kasmirian poet, 

Silhana, who had also worked in Bengal He was an 
admirer of Bhartnhari and often borrowed from 
him, when he did not reproduce he altered in order 
to adapt the stand-point of an earnest Vaishnava to 
that of a Saiva like Bhartnhari. He was essestially 
bent on glorifying the merits of asceticism and there 
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IS much in him that is common to all' three great 
religions Hinduism Buddhism and Jainism 
■wrote under king Harsha of Kasmir 1089—1101) 
an 'SI in 108 eUbonte stmras of 

ordinary m°nt His » eulogy of 

Har ha of ^2[3cin illustrates each maxim 

by an example of 5it of the Taka family 

or of <5^ his protege, and the of Gumani 

are works of ordinary m rit ^ r**H the I7th 
century wrote his admirable as an erotic 

poem an elegy and a store of gnomic savings 

The anthologies are equally rich m gnomic matter 
as well as in lyri stanzas is the most famous 

There is of course no clear line of demarcation 
between the gnomic and the didactic verse The easi 
cst mode of distinction rests on the extent and degree 
of unity of conception and that permits of indefinite 
vari^rtj is the most disttn 

gui hed effort to adapt the ekganexs of Sanskrit 
poetry to the exposition of a complex philosophical 
and moral theme The *rcc4t^ of I?aT5nj sets out 
with some wealth of imagery the principles of the 
The on the other hand bj the fire of 

its manner and the elaborate riming it a£f cts is more 
lyric than didactic of minis 

ter of king of Kasmir (779 - 8x3 A D) is the 

interesting advice of a hetaira From the point of 
literary history it depicts a representation of Harsh it. 
lu an efiective and realistic manner Tlit 
of Dya dvi Veda ( jfjifv tf ) 1494. A D 
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illustrates some 200 Verses of maxims by tales culled 
from Siyana's commentary on the Rigveda. The 
of Jalhana is a warning in 66 stanzas against 
the wiles of hetairai. Half a century younger than 
was whose (collection 

of jewels of happy sayings) was written in 994 A D, 
and his 20 years later. The former work, in 

32 chapters, touches on the Various aspects of Jam 
ethics with an ovious polemical attitude towards 
Brahmanical practice and speculations. More 
important is c^ 5 «’s m simple c^lt^s with his 

commentary in somewhat elaborate prose 

of ( 1276 A D ) m 46 stanzas, denounces 

the love of women. 

DIDACTIC FABLE. 

Origin of Fable From the earliest times of 
the life of the Vedic Indians in India tales of all sorts 
passed current among the people as fairy tales, 
Marchen, or myths or fables in early stages of their 
development. Whatever be the purpose in which 
Brahmans are compared to croaking frogs as they 
sing at their sacrifice in the Rigveda it is clear that 
we have a recognition of a certain kinship between 
men and animals, which coming out clearly in the 
Upanishads gives us the allegory or satire of the dogs 
searching out a leader to howl food for them, the 
talk of two flamingoes calling attention to Raikwa 
and the instruction of the young Satya-Kama first 
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"by a bull then by a flamingo and then bj an aquatic 
bird Then in the epic Mababharata we And clear 
recognition of fables Not only do we hear of 
the bird providing golden eggs but of the naughty 
cat deceiving the little mice by an appearance of 
virtue so that they delivered themselves into her 
power and wc have a motif which certainly is 
strongly suggestive of the material w hence developed 
the Panch itantra The Buddhist too were already 
making use of the common belief m close relationship 
of men and animals and they illustrated the deeds 
of greatness of the Buddha and his cootempor iries in 
births bv relating beast «tories The fable we have 
in the Panchatantra is an elaborate production It 
IS ess-nfcnll^ didactic and thus must consist m part 
of a tale but in part also of a moral or mavim of 
practical Id- The fable is cssentullj connected with 
the and the [|^ dealing with man s action 

in practical politics and conduct of the ordinary 
affairs of ever7 day life and intercourse At no time 
can \ve regard the didactic fable as intended merely 
to eztol cleverness without regard to morality there 
lingering around the work a distinct influence of the 
ij-si ti2 seeing that it was intended for instruction of 
th** young princes and that the instructor was a 
Brahmina The form of the fable is es entiallj 
dictated by its origin The story is related in prose 
but the moral is flxed in the memory by being put in 
verse and it is natural that other didactic verses 
should be strewn in the tales It is not possible to 
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'Speak of a Prakrit fable literature as being the 
precursor of the Panchatantra. The fable was of an 
independent creation in Sanskrit. The stories in the 
Panchatantra belong to the class, though in one 
version it is called meaning stones and 

historical romances ). 

Origin of the Panchatantra and its reeon- 
strnction : The original of the Panchatantra is now 
lost. But we can find our way back to the substance of 
the original by examination of the chief of its represen- 
tatives present before us in four main groups. The first 
is the Pahlavi version made before 570 A D whereof 
we have before us an old Syrian and an Arabic 
version. The second is a version produced in north- 
west India, which was interpolated m the version 
of ■Q'ftljl’s which formed the basis of the 

of and of the of c?} 

in the 11th century. The third is represented by two 
Kasmir Versions styled and by the two 

Jam recensions which derive their matter from a text 
akin to the and some other unknov/n 

versions Fourthly we have the common ancestor of 
the Southern Panchatantra, the Napalese and 

the popular the latter two being derived 

from a version, sister to the southern now 

lost and the m considerable measure, being 

derived from another source altogether. The name 
of the original was certainly but we can not say 

for certain what means here. Does it mean a 
book or does it indicate trick, specimen of sharp^ 
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conduct or didactic or autbontative treatise ? Again 
does denote a »n the form of tales 

arranged in fire books or an iiithoritative text book 
(for policy) in the shape of an or a text book 

composed of instructive or didactic tales ? It is 
Tierhaps likely that meant originally fi\e subject- 
matters as a title n treatise dealing "with five 
subject matters Of the state of the original it must 
have existed beiore the Pahlivi \er‘!ionwas made 
and that it was composed as early is the 2nd century 
B C The author of the ongmal was no douht a 
Brahman but the name [Vishnu Sarman) 

remains quite m the dark The author is de cribed 
as relating the tales to the sons of king 'sjn^^Ryof 
Mahilaropya or Iv^ihilaropya in the Deccan, which 
IS a Sign of Its southern origin while the is 

connected with Bengal 

(Uitopadesa^ Among various decendants 
of the Panchatantra the Hitopadesa reigns in Bengal 
The author gives his name as whose patron 

was His mention of the term Sunday 

( ) as a day of perfect rest shows that it can 

not be until 900 A D Besides he was later than 
That he wrot- m Ben^^al is made probable by the 
tale wherein he described the worship of (Gauri) 
very prevalent amongst the tantnkas of Bengal His 
purpose is given frankly as instruction in conduct and 
his sources are stated to be the Panchatantra and 
another anonymous book The political interest of 
the is fully maintained and \arayana borowed 
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largely from the lu addition to \Yhat 

he got in the From the Panchatantra 

Narayana derived the luveision of books I and II^ 
but m books III and lY he went his own way. 

The and its descendants : One of 

our serious losses m Indian literature is the disap 
pearance of the (Brihat Katha) of 

Gunadhya which i anted beside the Maliabharata and 
the Ramayana as one of the great store-houses of 
literary art. We find it first named by Subandhu 
and Banabhatta in their works and by Dandin in hi« 
Kavyadarsa Of his personality we have an account 
in three Kasminan sources, the of c-rC'iE 

the of and the 

of From the above works we know that 
was born at Mathura, became in tune a pandita in the 
court of king Madana of Ujjain, wmi> vanquished by 
Sarva Barman and was advised to ivnte in 
dialect b 3 ' a seer Pulastya and he composed the 

and got it recited to kmg Sata Yahana by means 
of his pupils, w^ho rejected the poem and hence in des- 
pair the poet threw the manuscripts in to the fire The 
king then could save only one seventh of the 700,000 
slokas of the original from fire Gunadhya’s time is un- 
certain, it was between the first and the 5th centuries 
A D It IS impossible to determine the exact context 
of the Bnhatkatha The sources on which he drew 
were three in number The Ramayana gave him the 
motif of the search of a husband for a wife cruelly 
stolen from him soon after a happy marriage , from^ 
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Buddhist legends and other traditions of Ujjamnnd 
Kao«iinbi he was deeply familiar with the tale* or 
Pradyota or Mahascna and the gallant and dashing 
hero Udayana who‘=e lo\e adventures were famed for 
their number and \nnetj He was al^o m touch 
with the man> tales of scaroynges and strange 
adventures in far lands which were current in busy 
centres of Indian trade and avith the abundant fairy 
talcs and legends of magic current m India 
Gnnadhya s influence is seen m the drama 
in somadeva Suns and 

iniRntPis of —The 

manu enpts of this work are from Nepal It is 
divided into cantos (r*fs) of which only 2S survive m 
453i) terses Though we have onlj fragmentary 
portions of the original still it is a genume sinsLnt 
version of the The of ond 

the of arc the Kasmirian ^ersl 0 ^s 

of the in Sanskrit Kshemendra s 

was produced in bis youth like his and 

sieft His abridgements are dry and sober reproducing 
faithfully, though with much omi sion and curtail 
ment often to oh curity tbcir originals but 
depriving them of all life and attraction But we 
can assume that his account of the contents of the 
^^5^1 of Kasrair accords with reality The comci 
deuce of the two recensions tells us plainly that the 
ongmal was divided into 18 vj^^s as its mam 
divisions is the Sanskrit \crsion of the 

of Cfinttn a Brahman of Kasmir, son of Rama 
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^between 1063 and 1081 \ D , who wiote it to divert 
the tioubled mmd of a princess of J<ilandhara, 

wife of Ananta and mother of Kalasa,, The work 
falls a considerable peribd after that of In 

.addition to the division into lambakas Somadeva has 
one of his o wn composition into v*^5rs 124 m all^ m 
relation to his naming the book as Ocean of the rivers 
• of stories ( ) 

Bomantic aad didactic Tales 1. Romantic 
tale The fame of the Brihatkatha resulted in 
few other tales preserved in works of early 
date. (1) The ( Yetala Pancha 

Vinsatika ) was originally part of a distinct cycle, 
but it IS preserved for us m its oldest form in 

and We have several 

other recensions, of which that of ( Sivadasa ) 

IS in prose and verse, representing the original form 
of the tales. One recension of an anonymous author is 
- no more than a prose version based on c’5fi:5i®,and Kshe- 
mendra’s verses have here and there found their way 
into the codices of The late recension of 

has no verse maxims and its form of tales is in some 
respects older than that shown by other recensions. 
An' abbreviated version by is also known. 

recension can not date before the i2th cen- 
tufy \ D '2) or 32 tales told by the 

statues of maiden on a throne alleged to have been 
‘ discovered bj- Bhoja of Dhara in the 11th century, 
when that king desired to seat himself on it. The' 
throne is said to have been won by Vikramaditya 
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«s 'i gift from Indra and after his death in battle 
against it had been bnned in the earth and 

the 32 spirits bound there m statue form tell tales of 
the great monarch and receive relea e More like the 
original form is the south Indian version with gnomic 
verses and occasional narrative ver«es mingled in 
its pro'Je In a North Indian recension the stories are 
lost m morale The Bengal version ascribed to 
( Vararuchi ) is merely based on the Jam recension 
The work is later than the VetaH Panchavin atika 
adventures are also the subject of in 
alleged epic m 30 Chapters the Viracbanta ( ) 

of Ananti whose real hero is rather once 

CO regent of Sahvahana but later a supporter of the 
■^ecendants of Yikramaditya Of the Sahvahana Katha 
in 18 cantos partly m prose by and (4) of the 
in simple prose with Sanskrit and Prakrit 
stanzas by pupil of Bhatta Vidhyadhara we 
•can say this much that they ire romantic tales only 
But interesting is f5) the (Sukasiptiti) seventy 

tiles of a parrot of which we have two rccen'^ions 
and was known to the Jiin Hcmchandra The form of 
the onginil was simple prose intersper'^ed with 
gnomic verse and with 'ome narrative verses at the 
beginning and end of each of the tales The close 
contact of the hterature of tales with the people w 
“Shown by the fact that later we find apparent Sans 
krit -’ersions of vernacular works as in (6) the 

f ( Bharatika dwatrinsika ) tales intended to 
»dcnde Brahmans and obviously of Jam inspiration 
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f^^Vft't’s 35 tales including stories of fools and” 

thieves, is also late and in (7) Vidyapati’s purusha- 
Pariksha ( ), a collection of 4.4 stones, we - 
have the work of an author who won, m the 
latter part of the 14th century, fame as a MaithilL 
Poet To the same century belong also the legends of" 
jam and in the (8) 

(9) respectively Ballala’s (10) legends- 

of the court of king Bhoja of Dhara, is a work of the 
16 th century 

II Didactic tale. The tale aiming directly at 
edification rather than amusement is specially richly 
presented in Jam literature. In spite of their fondness 
to stories, the Jains demanded a moral in each tale- 
and their writers were often led to spoil good stones- 
such as the legends of Vikramaditya by seeking to 
make the participants in high adventure rather 
tedious exponents of Jainism 


Lecture 5. 

GKEAT ROIVTASrCES. 

1. (Dandin) was the author of the Sanskrit 

romance, Dasa-Kumara charita, and the treatise on 
Sanskrit shetonc, Kavyadarsa He is said to have- 
been the author of a third work also , but what that- 
work was has not yet been ascertained As to the 
date of Dandin we know this much that his kavya- 
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dnrsa wis composed before Hinmili i ( AD 700 ) and 
be \ rote the before the time of ktnp 

Har ha Vardhana and hence before Subandhu and 
Banabhatta 

Dandm denied the conception of the plot of his 
romance from Gunadhyas Brihitkithi 

LilcRanas tadnmbari, the in^;;i 5 >r 5'5 was kfc m 
Complete by Dindin The ^*1113^1 nnd the 
were written afterwards The Disa kumarn ch inta 
IS a romance of the e:*(i tjpe, a didactic work an 
attempt to tc tch the do'^trinca of the 
narrati\e3 of attractt\c character His distinctive 
quality 13 the application to the simple tale, of the 
grand manner of the Kaaja The mam interest of 
the romance lies in the substance, with its M\id and 
picture que account of low lift and adventure of 
magicians and friudulcnt holy men of* pnneesses 
•and ruined kings of hetiarai of expert thieves of 
■fervent lovers 

2 I Subandhu ) was the author of the Sans- 
crit romance Vasavadatta ( ) His name 
appears first m the Harsba charita of Bana Bhattu, 
■where he is mentioned in the introduction ns quelling 
^be pnde of poets and in the Kadnmban Bana uses 
the epithet ( surpassing two ) referring bis 

work to the Yasa\adatta of Subandhu and the Bnhat- 
kdtba of Gunadhya Subandhu s name appears 
■with those of Bhasa Kalidasa and Harichandra m 
ATqkpatirajas Gaudavaha He is classed with 
-Mentha BbaraM and Bana by Mankha m bis Sri 
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Icantba chanta and Kaviraja in hia Kagbava-Panda- 
viya boasts that Subandhu^ be and Bana are masters 
of ambiguous diction ( ) He preceded Baoa- 

Bhatta,but was anterior to Vatsyayana, author of tbc- 
Ka f.asa'stra, saint Bharata, author of the Nat} a 
Sastra, and Gunadbya the author of the Brihat katba 
Subandhu bved in the second quarter of the seventh- 
century Subandhu's was a katha ( ?5{1 ) or a 

romance whereas there was an akbyayika ( ) 
or historical romance of the same name at a very early 
age composed by Katyayana as mentioned by Patan- 
jali 

Plot of the Vasavadatta. King Chmtamani 
has a beautiful son, Kandarpaketu, who in a dream 
beheld a damsel of beauty excelling him Sleep leavas 
him and with his friend Makaranda he sallies forth ia 
in quest of the unknown In the Yindhya as he lies 
sleepless he over-bears the curtain-lecture of an indig- 
nant bird to her husband w ho defends himself for 
late hours by telling how the monarch of 

Pushpapura has a peerless daughter, ^(7>^f('g1,who in a 
dream has seen the lovely vision of a ^muth of whom 
she is deeply enamoured. She has sent her confidante 
to bear to the youth an assurance of her deep 
love There is no difficulty m securing the meeting of 
the two at pataliputra, but the prince leains to his 
horror that the king, wearied of her unwedded state, ’ 
means forth-with to marry her to the Vidyadhara-J, 
chief The lovers therefore flee by means of a 

a magic-steed to the Yindhya where they fall asleep.. 
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Awakened the prince hnds to his sorrow tliat the 
mndcn has departed and in his despair he is only 
kept from self destruction by a voice from the si r 
promising him reunion After lonjr ‘i\andcrin« he 
finds a statue ^%hich at his touch awakens to life as 
his beloved and in reunion they Ii\c in great liappi 
ness in kandarpaketu s aapital Subandhus claim in 
the work 13 that he 13 a storchou e of cleverness in 
the composition of worl s in which there is a pun in 
every syllabic and this is carried out in pro«c with oc 
casional verses inter«pcr edand with an introduction 
in%er«e. In fact Subandhus ideal was clearly the 
Gauda ( Cl)? ) stjle with its enormous compounds 
Its love of etymologizing its deliberate exag 
geration its love of harsh sounds its fondne s for 
alliteration its attempt to match ‘^ense clo«cl> \ ith 
sound, its research for recondite results in the iiee of 
figures of speech and al>o%c all m paronoina^ns and 
ca cs of apparent incongcmtj 

Bans Bhatta Ilelcaacsan autobiogr ph\ in his 
historical pro c kavya Uarshaclnrita ilc was a 
Braliman of the Yatsyayaoa fimilv at His 

great grandfather had a *on who had 11 

sons of whom was his father and the I id> 

was his mother His mother died wlitn he 
was v'^ry young and his father, liavi ig 
brought him up with tender care till he attained 
14- breathed his last After his fathers death he 
joined a dubious company and seized bj a fit of wan 
denng he went far acquiring evil repute in abundance 
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But he redeemed bis misspent 3 '’outh by consorting 
with the wise and Gnally returned to pntikuta Here 
he received a royal summons through Krishna, brother 
of king Ilarsha Vardhana. He went to the royal 
camp and was received with marked coldness by the 
king, but shortly afterwards received tlie royal 
favour He recited the Haishacharita, because on a 
visit home he was asked to speak of the gieat king. 
The work IS, however, left unfinished and what is 
more striking, the poet left his Kadambari in-com- 
plete though an end was made for it by his sou Bhu- 
shana Bhatta oi Bhatta Pulina, who states that he 
did so because regret was felt at the incomplete condi- 
tion of the wmrk. Between the Harsliachanta and 
‘the Kadambari, the former was his earlier work than 
the latter. He was son in law of the poet Mayura, 
the author of Besides his historical romance 

( ) Haishacharita and his romance ( ) 

Kadambari { ) Bana is credited with the 5'^- 

and the play in 5 acts. The feebleness 

of the play both in construction and style might have 
deterred critics from accepting the attribution and m 
Tioint of fact it is clear that it was the production of 
in the 15th, century. The ascription of the 
to Banabhatta is also merely an idle surmise, 
for the limited imagination and restrained diction of 
the author of that piece are wholly unlike the over- 
fertile conception of and his amazing command 
of words 

TkelHarsliacliarita It is an autobiography 
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of the poet and a history of king Harsbavardhaua 
JO whose court he lived for a long time It is both a 
historj and a pro e kavya of the akhyayika type 
Tho Sadambari It is a romance and a Prose 
Ka\3a of the Katha type It has a complex stmc 
turc of its own for it consists of a long narrative m 
which are intervv oven other narratives given by 
characters of the work It is interesting to note 
how in the Kadamban and in the Bribat Ivatha 
tale whence the stor3 is largely derived we fand the 
highcbt perfection of manner m the inclu ion of one 
talc within another In the simplest form we have 
It in the style where a talc of old is led up to 
by a tale of today and the story ends with the 
application to today of the legend of the past In 
such works as the there is a closer 

approach to the Kadamban in ns much ns the tales 
•of the Yampirc arc all connected with th** mam 
purpose of the king and thus though distinct in 
themselves, serve to help on one mam purpose A 
closer approach is achieved in the in so 

far as the pnnccs each narrate their own experiences, 
thus introducing a degree of life which is wanting 
in the other forms, for in the Jatakas though the 
tells a tale of what was really bis past ex 
perience, it is not narrated in the first person As 
the idea of the is borrowed from the 

Brihatkatha, we have an additional proof of the 
free use there of this device of first hand narrative 
which is still further developed in the Kadamban, 
C 
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because the whole of the tales told are essentially 
part of one complex action, unlike those of the princes 
of the romance of Dandin The story is replete with 
the tenderness of human love, the benehcence of 
divine consolation, the pathos and sorrow of death 
and the abiding hope of reunion after death as a 
result of unswerving fidelity to love. There is a 
strong appeal in the element of the miraculous, nor 
is there anything save attraction in the wonderful 
history of the Moon and Pundanka, even the 
appearace of the latter in parrot-form has nothing 
ludicrous when it is believed that human beings do 
pass from one body to another ( according to the 
doctrine of the transmigration of the soul ). Sana's 
treatment of love is refined and graceful and shows 
itself at its best in the scenes between Kadambari 
and Prince Chandra pida Bana achieves a wondeiful 
insight into the currents of youthful passion and 
virgin modesty which sway a girl’s mind when first 
she IS moved to love Credit is also due to him for 
his efiective characterisation of so many characters 
To king Tarapida, Queen Yilasavati, and above all^ to 
minister Sukanasa he has imparted both life and 
colour, while the devotion of is touchingly por- 

trayed Theie is no lack of movement and Bana is per- 
fectly aware of the advantage of contrast. His sense of 
drama is revealed by the intioduction with its brilli- 
ant portraits of king and the Chandala maiden, 
while his love for nature and his close observation 
reveal themselves in his descriptions of the Himalaya, 
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of iake'sjccg if of s abode and in minor touches 

throughout With uncommon merit, Baca s defects 
are equally grave not merely in respect of style 
and structure but in respect of proportion his defects 
are very great In his description of the wood, in 
his devotion to the beauties of the morning or the 
evening or the rising of the moon or the limbs of his 
heroine he loses sight of the plot itself Bana s fond 
ness of figures of speech is obvious and metaphors 
similes seeming incongruity exemphhcation Sahokti 
and others abound 

Later romances 

Banabbatta set a model which it was easy to 
admire but infinitely hard to follow ^itb success 
Critics classed hitn with one of the few 

poetesses of India who used Sanskrit as a model of 
the style in which sense and sound are of equal 
importance Bana found an imitator m DhanapaH 
{ ) son of ( Sarvadeva ) who lived under 
the patronage of Siyak a and Vakpati of Dhara and 
wrot** in 972 3 A D ( Rishabha Pancha 

sika ) in 50 stanzas in Prakrit He v, rote also a 
romance called Tilakamanjati { ) after the 

heroine imitating Bana s Radamban Another Jain 
efiort to rival the Kadamban is seen in the 
(Gadyachmtamaui ) of Odayadeva (alias Vadibha* 
Smha ) who was a Digambara Jam pupil of Pushpa 
sena 
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Champu Kavyas. 

The romances contain a few stanzas here and 
there, but they are normally and effectireJy in prose, 
but the literary compositions called Champu ( 5*^) 
differ vitally from them in that they use prose or 
verse mdiSerently for the same purpose. In this 
Champus differ from other forms of literature in 
which verse is mingled with prose. The verses in 
these cases are either gnomic or they serve to summa- 
rise the context of the story as do the title verses of 
the Panchatantra or occasionally they appear to lend 
greater efiect to some point in the narrative as 
when a short speech is made in pointed form, or a 
specially important idea is thus underlined. The 
oldest ( Champu Kavya ) is the 

( Damayanti ICatha ) or ( Nala Champu ) of 

Trivikrama Bhatta as well as his (Madalasa 

champu ) of the 10th century A. D. To the same 
century we owe the much more important work, 

( Yasastilaka ) written in 959 A^D by 
( Somadeva ) who was a Digambara Jain and who 
wrote with an eye to the salvation of mankind by 
means of devotion to Jam faith Another Jain 
Champu is the of Harichandra based on 

the ( Uttara Purana ) of Gunabhadra and 

written not earlier than 900 A.D Of Brahmanical 
Champus, the Ramayana-Champu is ascribed to 
Bhoja and Lakshmana Bhatta. There is a 
( Bharata Champu ) by Ananta in 12 stabakas. The 
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( Udaya Sundan katha ) of Soddhala a 
Valabha Kayastha of Lata who wrote in 1000 A D 
under the patronage of king Mummuniraja of the 
Konkan The model of the writer was Harsha chinta 
of Sana The \ ^< 5 t^?^lSwaha Sudhal ara Champu) 
of Narayana of the 17 th century describing the loves 
of Agms wife swaha and the Moon m an idyllic 
manner has been compared bj Pischel with Homers 
picture of the loves of Ares and Aphrodite The 
(K^i^’lTJi 5 *^(S 3 nkara-chetovilasa champu) of Sanl ara 
in honour of chetas sinha whose name figures promt 
nently m the transactions of Warren Hastings is 
an extempore composition ( ) 

Fables and Harohen of Greece and 
India 

Parallelisms between Indian and Greek fairy tales 
and fables have never been ignored Wagener held 
that Greece was the recipient but Weber and Benfy 
held that Indian fables were borrowed from Greece 
Now the Greek fable existing in the time of Hesiod was 
hinted at in Homer and appeared definitely in Archi 
lochos and simonides But Benfy could not but bold 
that fairy tales were normally Indian in origin As a 
chronological consideration stress has be^n laid on 
the monumental evidence in India specially at 
Bharhut of the 3rd or 2nd century BC for the beast 
fables and the Jataka stones already existed in the 
4th and 5th centuries B C We can not ignore the fact 
of Egypt having played a part in the genesis and 
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transmission of fables. Hertel insisted that the 
idea of miking use of fables in the instruction on 
politics was essentially Indian and on its strength 
he claimed for India originality in respect of the best 
greek fables. Tales which can not be traced definitely 
to Indian sources ma 3 ’’ yet be readily assumed to have 
reached the west from India Apart from literature 
tales often pass from mouth to mouth and the cru 
sides resulted in prolonged intercourse between 
Christians and Mahomedaus. The Arab rule in 
Spam and the jews plaj-ed an important part as 
intermediaries Translations of the Panchatantra : 
The physician Burzoe under chosrau Anosharwan 
(531 — 79) translated a version of the Panchatantra 
into Pahlavi It was rendered into syriac by one 
Bud in 570 A. D. and about 750 A. D. an Arabic 
version was made by Abdallah Ibnal Moquafia from 
which the western versions are derived, At the close 
of the 11th century the Greek version of Simeon, son 
of Seth, gradually produced an Italian version of 1583 
by Giulio Nuti, two Latin and one German versions 
and various Slav leproductions. In 1100 was 
produced the Hebrew version of the Rabbi Joel 
whence was made by John of capua a punted edition 
in 1480. A Spanish version appeared in 1 193 and 
1570 an English translation of Part I was brought 
out by Sir Thomas North 
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Leotuto 6 

THEORIES OF POETRY (Poetics) 

of saint Bharata which is essentially a 
treatise on dramaturgy of the earliest age is earlier 
than Bhasa and kalidasa Th“ great merit of this 
treatise is that it devlop» the doctrine of sentiment 
( ^ ) with its eight subdivi'tions ns erotic ( ’iprni ), 
comic ( i[1in ) pathetic ( ) those of anger ( 0)3 )• 
lieroism ( ^ ) fear ( ) disgust ( ) and 
N\onder ( ) Sentiment ( is a condition in 

the mind of the spectator of a drama or the hearer 
or reader of a Kavva produced by the emotions 
■of the characters and the emotions are excited 
by factors which may either be the object of emotion 
( ) or «erve to heighten it ( fijsin ) 

Poetics developed the sentiments After the 
we find the poetics by ^fss^and 'Slii? Bhamaha had 
•a predecessor in The e irhest person to whom 

IS known was who commented on him 
under of Kasmir (779 — bl3 A D ) The 

of shows us a very simple stage of development 
of the conception of poetry An important doctrine 
was expounded by about A D 820 and by 

the about 40 years later and by 

the farther exposition of A D 1000 It 

was fully dealt in the t of who fully 

explained and -W tfipin; along with the laws 

of Kavya 
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Lecture 7. 

SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

Origin of Sastras ( -‘ffsf ) x Science, Sastra or Vidya 
( ) in India arises in very close connection with 
religion The VeJic period saw the development of 
definite sacrificial schools which preserved the tra 
dition of one or other of the 4 Vedas These vedic 
schools, however, gradually passed away and what 
happened was the inevitable rise of specialisation If 
in a Rigvedic school the need for grammatical study 
produced a special school of grammarians ( ) 

they would tend to amalgamate with any gramma- 
rians who studied the Yajurveda and to extend their 
interest to the Vedas in general. Thus Yaska ( ijp? ), 
earlier than 5th century B C , knows of schools of 
Vaiyakaranas, of Nairuktas, etymologists and of 
Yajnikas ( 5jffi5<ps \ persons who concerned themselves 
with the sacrifice, and the grammar of Panini is 
sufficient proof that there existed a gramatical school 
which was willing to include in its work usages of 
difierent Vedas and different schools of the same 
Veda. The are the direct ancestors of the 

science of Grammar in classical times The Nairuktas 
hn spite of their giving an impulse to lexicographical 
studies, can hardly be said to be the direct cause of 
the existence of c^Ms (Kosas), which were largely 
influenced by the necessity of the writers of Kavya^ 
who required to have collections of words for aid in 
the composition of poetry. Yet another early devlop- 
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ment withm the Tcdicpcnml V“ts the binldinp up of 
schools ofhvr including rchpou^ cimI nntl cnminnl 
la\% Tins must Inve Ikcu done together \\iththe 
development of «octety nnd the nccesMtv for Invin^ 
some stnodirds to f,uidc thcBnlurnTfs v.honclel 
ns ndviscrs nnd Judges to the nihnj, chss The 
Mauu Sanlnti presuppo^ n considcml !e jwriod of 
development dunn^j ^vhlch there nro^c profc*^Jom! 
school* to one of tvlijch is due the production of tl e 
Smnti'Tfis) '^hieh cliims not to pindc the life of 
inytmgle community but to be n gcncrnl guide for 
all clis cs of the stTtc The vedic sicnfice demandctl 
a rudunenl'vty 1 novlcdge of the calcnd’^r and 
elcmcntarj conceptions of roensnmtion Definite 
idns of the«e subjects ere Mo\ of dc\clopmcnt nnd 
were At first bandcil down mcirly id clo«e connection 
with each Veda We still have dificrent recensions 
of the Jyotisha ( 1 on ^st^onom^ nnd the Sulln 

sutras on the mil m;, of nltnn and kindretl 

matters Trora these b-^mnini,s developed a wider geo 
metrical astronomical nnd astrological science -which 
we find under the comprchcn'ivc title of Jyotiqln 
studied in distinct school* Medicine again npj)car« 
first m the spells of the Atharvn Nedannd wa* fostered 
by the schools of magic practices w Inch produced 
such a worl ns tin. Knnsika ( ) fautra of that 

Veda but its Vcdic connection is lc«9 clo c tlinn in 
the ease of most of the sciences already mentioned, 
and what 8 urgcr 3 and anatomical knowledge it 
po« cs cd was furthered by the practice of dissecting 
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animals for sacrifices and less often even man in the 
human sacrifice ( ). The Vedic schools deve 

loped also a tendency to mysticism which is seen in 
■the ( aranyakas ) and the Upanishads, which 

are attached to the great Brahamanas The Upani- 
shadas, mspite of their close connection with Vedic 
schools, transcend in their ideas the school-limit and 
prepare the way for the systems of philosophy 
Theology and theosophy passed beyond the sphere 
■of the old schools and were handed down in new 
forms of organisation. The study of metre (Prosody) 
was encouraged by the mystic importance attached 
in Vedic times to metre of the sacred texts, and 
(metrics) is reckoned as one of the six vedangas, 
but Its character and importance were early affected 
by the need of affording guidance to writers of Kavya 
and other forms of literature, Poetics was hardly 
Vedic and represents an independent secular 
science 'sisf-'fig or has connection with 5(‘^*lT3 

and was taught along with the primitive 

arthasastra under the 

Sanskrit Lexicography { ). 

The oldest work on lexicography in India is 
recorded in the Nighantus ( ) or collections 
of Vedic terms, of which the most important are the 
lists in Jaska’s mrukta Bana, Mayura, Murari 
and Snharsha composed dictionaries of terms for 
use in double meanings ( ) The 

further contained not merely a nominal but also 
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verbal forms, the rfl only noons and indeclmables 
■Or lexicons two main classes exist— synonymous, 
in which words are grouped by Subject matier, nnd 
homonymous ('sm’ft'f but all important 

synonymous dictionaries usually include a homony 
mons section Names of Lexicons (11 ICntyayana s 
•lOThI (2) »ii5|<n (3) fifflilllras JitSKl^^ 

(4) ^)1f? s S^'llfJRl All these books are not yet 

printed (51 Kl€n?t5»tm of etirafJl 5 (usually 
•called iipilWl) of about 500 A D occupies the 
same dominant position in lexieograpby as does the 
"riStritil of Panini in grammar The work is syno 
nymous arranged in three books by subj cts with 
an appendix in the Hst on homonyms mdiclmables 
and genders fljylRn is its best commentator 
of iJifniisitHil 13 its supplement 'riri'Sl'? 
of liys is older than a^!|5C!n«| (7) 'rifseptH'Siri'il 
of dates from about 950 A D (8) About a 

■century later is mnntlvli c (9 fiiyayii of 

dates from 1111 A D (10) 'UTie.jsfpfpl 
was composed in Kasmir about 11 lO A D (11) Hema 
■Chandra composed four dictionaries (1) fssf- 

nM ( on synonyms ) (2) Tinkl'fl a? (homonyms) (2) 
Cif t iinstll ( a dictionary on Prakrit words ) and (4) 
fl'l'^C‘1^ a botanical glossary which forms a supple 
rrent to his ill'eitliifs^nfl 


Treatises on metre ' 

SKtions of the ItnltiRral 15^51 the the 

•aijallisiiiti and ^lyjiBts Anukramams to the R,g- 
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veda and yajurreda deal with metre The topic 
ranks as the and a sutra of this name 

is a-^cribed to Pinojala, but the =^ 2 i is far more 

concerned with classical than Vedic texts Pingala 
is earlier than whose ia chapter^ 

XIV and XV deal with metre The ascribed 

to Xahdasa, illustrates while describing the verses. 
A chapter (104) in the 5 } of describes 

metres simultaneously with planatary movements. 
C’irL-tiii in his describes the metre with illus- 
trations from his own works wrote 

cvvit?r»^ wrote ( giving 136 metres ) and 

wrote 

Grammar, 

Before we had the terms (noun), 

(pronounl, (verb), (preposition) and fii^lTss 

(particle) Analysis of forms was added by in the 
Nirukta. noted that all nouns are derived 

from verbs This was opposed by but the 

deriving words from verbs by unusual affixes 
confirmed the opinion of We get then the 

of the Rigveda by and the i 2 ftf%«rt^fs on the 
Rigveda and the Taittinya and Vaja Saneyi Sahi- 
tas and the A regular Scintific treatise on 

grammar was the of Panini consisting of 

about 4000 short sutras divided into S books in the 
4th century B C Panini cites by name many prede- 
cessors such as and others He 

was a native of near the modern Atak, where- 
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HiuenT «ang saw a statue to his memory His mother 
was and a legend ascribes his death to a hon 
Panmi refers to the the aad the 

Jn 1140 A D metrically arranged the in 

his The of is a collec 

tion of the rules of interpretation of We ha\e 

the s or notes of ( 300 B C ) on 1245 of 

Panmi s Sutras Patanjali in the second century B 
C composed the with supplementary comment 

of his own The was commented on in the 

7th century AD by m his 

in three books of verse which is concerned 
with the philosophy of grammar and by 
^313^ at about the 13th century A D The first com-* 
plete commentary of the «?IW)Tltof called 
^ ^ of ^3lf^cj and was composed at about 60O 
A D The of Ramachandra was the first 

attempt to make Pamms grammar easier by a more 
practical arrangement of its subject matter in the 
15th century A D of the 

17th century A D has a similar aim 

Amongst non Panmiaa grammarians may be men- 
tioned 53 ( about 60 ) A D ) ( later than 

Kasil a ) and c^si63 ( 12th century A D ) author of a 
Prakrit grammar and the The of 

usually called 4 or ) seems to have 

been the most influential of Uter grammars s 

IS a 3513^3*1 The of is 

only a partial work on grammar The later 

than Patanjali gives rules for accentuation of nouns 
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Hemchandra^s a treatise on genders of 

words. The of ’igqtsvf^ and 3i?f?r^nT?! of 
are short treatises on grammar. 

Civil & Religious Law ( ) 

Origin of Law : With composition of Sutras on 
matters of ritual there were included in them instruc- 
tions on matters closely akin to ritual, the daily life 
of the people, their duties of all kinds, including 
matters which more advanced civilisation would 
classify as questions of etiquette and social usage, 
moral, legal or religious Of course in such rules were 
included regulations of all issues affecting caste, espe- 
cially the vital one of marriage, and these books came 
to serve as rudimentary texts on law Sutras of this 
kind were called ?(*^’? 3 is as contrasted with those deal- 
ing with the more formal and domestic ritudl which 
were called and ^^^3:s, Thus the whole text 

called ^^^55 was divided into three classes viz, 

and si’^'^35. They were composed, in prose as 
briefly as possible, often with verses here and there 
to justify a doctrine or sum it up effectively Amongst 
the old which were the original sources of" 

Hindu law, we have the ( which now 

goes by the name of ) belonging to the 

school of the and the ( now 

called ) in 30 chapters. The 

preserved in fragmentary and interpolated manu- 
scripts speaks, of the above two It mentions 

TVTanu as an authority and it belongs according to 
to a lost Rigveda School, the Vasistha. The 
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and the are sutras of the 

schools of the The chool of is 

clo«eIy ahin to the Apastambiya The dates of these 
■works cannot be placed later than 4rth or 5th century 
B C The Vaishnava dharma sastra goes back, to a 
of the Ivathaka school of the Black Yajurveda 
just as the represents the ^5315^5 «chook 

The in three chapters deals with the 

duties of the castes and of the different stages of the 
life of the Brahman It has the appearance of a late 
work drawn up in the autra style The dharma 
sutras of Paithinasi, attached to the of *{^ 

attached to the of of ^l*tH and 

of are high authorities on Hindu law We ee 
that there developed at an early date the tendency 
to study law in the widest sense of the term in spe 
cial schools not content to adopt the practices of any 
single Vedic school To the activities of these schools 
we owe the vast amount of didactic verses we find 
in the Mahabharata and in later law books 

f5“1 ( or ) universally known as 

•TTs is the work of in accordance with the teach 
mg of his master Mann The genuine work on Hindu 
law as taught by saint Manu was the which 

IS a branch of the Maitrayaniya school of the Black 
Yajurveda SVe often find reference to and 

containing 100000 verses which saint Narada 
reduced to 12000 in his jj saint reduced 

it to 8000 and saint Sumati son of saint Bhngu 
reduced it to 4000 stanzas, while the pre ent 
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of 9 is reduced to 2684 stanzas Three books of the 
iVlahabharata contain as many as 260 stanzas out of 
2684 stanzas of the present The 

according to the scholars of the m est, assumed its 
present shape not later than the second century A. D. 
Codes of and ate metrical rendering of 

either the or poetical redactions of the 

or Saint a lawgiver, sajs that 

the was for the golden age { ), that 

the was for the silver age ( )> that 

was for the copper age ( ) and 

was for the iron age ( ) The 
containing 1009 stanzas is based on the 
of the Yajurveda. The third section of this Sanbita 
resembles the but it is really based on 

the 7, pm of the It was composed 

about 3o0 A D, The author belonged to Mithila, 
mod Tirhut. The was the first to limit 

tj'i to law in the strict sense It was composed about 
500 A. D. The was a later work. 

The second stage of legal literature was formed 
by the commentaries, The oldest is the 
of the of about 800 A. D, 

of the 15th century is only a plagiarism of 
commentary of the 12th century. The most cele- 
' brated commentary on the is the fsr'sbf^ll 

of composed about 1100 A. D It attained 

the position of a standard work in the Deccan, m 
Benares and a great part of the From about 

1000 A. D. an innumerable multitude of legal com- 
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pendia called wis produced The 

•of C^fs lu 5 parts of about 1300 A D is the most 
imposing of them The of ^^15^ (of about 

the 15th century A Di is also important, a part of 
it the being the chief worl of the Beng il 

school on the law of inheritance The is 

almost a Vartika (Jltrs^) on Manu whom it supple 
meats But m legal new it is distinctly more 
advanced It was composed between the 5th and 
Gth centuries A D The commentary of on the 
in the fourteenth centurj is nn authoritative 
work In his ’irv<fav^ includes religious is 

well as civil and criminal law and the law of pro 
cedure a 33 ^* 51 ^^ composed for king of 

Bengal deals with the whole duty of a Brahman 
and IS in minor degree a law book of 

^ (1360—1370 A D) written mainly on rehgiout 

duties is also a very useful treatise on the law of 
succession The 28 treatises called ’iPs'tijs of Raghu 
mandana 'otlbi^J of the I5th century A D are now 
the authorities in Bengal ns regards rituals pro- 
cedure^ succe sion and inheritance 

Tho Soioaoo of politics and practical life 
( ^<*113 ) Ongm of Vedic literature 

affords a quite false impression of the Vedic Indian as 
a person given to reflection and religious practices 
without regard to practical life The bast confront 
ed Alexander with an obstacle which he did not 
attempt to penetrate and his garrisons had soon after 
his death to be withdrawn To judge India a right 
7 
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v.'c mimt add two other tjhjcct*^ to the n't, rdh/tous 
and moral dut^ \\hich h dwelt on in Vcdic tcxt*i 
The *!|>eaJ*s of the thret object*? in life, 

( jKihtie*? and pMctical life in general ) and -rir 
(lo\c). The CPU'S, Yi'?hnu Srnnti, Manusanhita, P.itan- 
jnla-Mah ibh'ishja, dranialists, fiction literature, nil 
^pcak of them. The ’’,<'*/?«? deal with ro^al dulic.-», ctpi* 
tals and countrus, ofiiciah, taxes, and military pre- 
parations as they do with justice, and the epic, in a list 
of authorities of the veieacc of kin^^s f ) 


includes ft-nrrr, \ and f/d?* 

who p IS-? nl-?o for authorities on Jjt. Or tduailj’ 
there spratn; up schools who studied ■r: I and tth' 
Doctrines of -%»' found, like those on ijS:. expression in 
didactic verse The Mah ihhrirata vissurcs us that 37^ 

% 

(the creator) w’ns the author of a work in 100,000 
sections on Jpt, v'. and that ( as ) 

reduced it to lOOOO in consukr.ition of the brevity 
of life, that brought it down to 3000 and th xt 
finally Indra’s w'ork ( tailed ) was reducsd Iw 

to 3000 and by to 1000 sections' From 

the we know 

and as authorities, and the 
■Vvi) of Y.xtsjajnn X ascribes ?pt to Manu, to 
and ‘'Til] to Xandin, 1 he Mahabharala coatains 
sections dealing with polity Tlic is variously 

called ( science of conduct), { conduct 

of kings\ and ( policy of punishment ) and 

it was honoured by the Hindus But the Buddhists 
hotly denounced and condemned 
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cites a as an object of study by 

Brahamans is one ot the most m 

terestmg works in Sanskrit as it afiords a vast 
amount of detailed information about the practical 
side of Indian life as opposed to the spiritual and 
covering ground touched on m the treatises on t)*$and 
it does so with a wealth and accuracy of detail which 
IS completely other than the often vague generalities 
the stock in trade of these texts It is divided into 
15 great sections ( and 180 subdivisions 

( ) crossed by chapters ( 'qtjjtss ) Through 

misunderstanding it 13 often compared to the works 
of Machiavelli as the work is in no sense intended 
as a treatise on poUtical philosophy The 
accepting the existence of the three aims of life— 
and holds ^^fas the most important It 
holds government as most essential for without it 
there would be the reign of anarchy Under the 
sceptre all enstes and their ordered ways of life 
prosper— ii*§, and are fulfilled By state the 

means an order of society which the state 
does not creite but which it exists to secure The 
ways of a king are dictated by tbe neces ity of 
preserving the royal power and the liogsdutyof 
securing the welfare of the system of which he is 
the protector gives him a morality of his own The 
end j e maintenance of a firm rule ju tifies the 
means Of course in the use of means to secure 
obedience and to defeat enemies the is as ruth 

less as Machiavelli Spies abound the harem ind 
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the royal family are suspect aud princes are delibera- 
tely debauched to prevent their rending their parents. 
Orthodox as is the it advocates the shameless 

use of religion as a cloak for baseness It gives us 
names of several kings who came to grief by one 
fault or another. The recognises the risks 

of a king from court-intngues, military oligarchical 
factions, false ministers, unruly heads of gilds It 
recognises the king as no more than a servant of 
the state , but of control by the people or constitu- 
tional hraitations it knows nothing. The author- 
ship of the IS attributed to or 

or minister of king Chandragupta in the 4-th 

century B c. Both the text and the comment are 
ascribed to him 

Later treatises Based mainly on the is 

the of who hails as his master. 

It IS not merely a redaction of the ^4*1155. (2) Much 
more intersting is the of the 

author of the who lets us know that he wrote 

that work before his treatise on royal duties Deeply 
as he IS indebted to the his spirit is quite 

different Of Brahmanical texts we have the 
ascribed to king and the of 

the jurist Like the is a 

work of quite late date which mentions the use of 
gunpowder and as such is of no value as evidence for 
early Indian usage or philosophy. 

Ancillary Sciences. 

The included (archery) which was an 
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old 'ind respectable science amongst the wirlike 
people Its authors include and 

{ architecture ) or including 

13 represented by various anonymous works 
including the Maya mata Manasara 

and ftaa'S (16th century) Elephants are 

described m the in a dialogue between king 

cgpintir of and the ancient sage The 

of tecognises palakapyas cHun to be 
the father of the science The «i’t*5T3 (Science of horses) 
IS ascribed to sage *nf«iUT35 ^bo is often cited as n 
patron of learning in respect of elephants and other 
animals He is often called and his work is 

called We have also the of ’»«) the 

^3i^9 0 f€}ji.faand of^tn^ the^5)*efl)of and the 
«rtf5t%viTl of Nakula The rsHVZ or?^*ra)^n deve 
loped and shows himself familiar with the 

examination of Jewels The the of 

and the of are prm 

cipal works of this saeace The reminds 

us of the science of stealing The is a 

treatise on the science of stealing eren by magic. 
As to the science of music we have the 
of »il?T Cif^ ^ 13th century) the of tURtin! and 

the of ( 1009 ) On painting the 

of early date contains a section 

The Science of Love 

The third of the aims of man is love (^t^l) and this 
subject 13 explained in Indian Sastra along with and 
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The IS intended for kings and ministers 

nay for those who devote themselves to politics, 
and the science of love (<?ti{*lT33) is to be studied by men 
of taste ( ) who desire to practise refinement 
and profit to the most by their knowledge of all that 
is meant by love. In order to be an accomplish^ 
man, one had to study the science of love a!long 
with and for the study of it will be to induce 
a man who practises love to remember during it the 
claims of the other sides of human activity ,*1’^ and 
so that he will observe due moderation The morality 
of the work is that of the on the principle 

that ‘all's fair in love and war’, the 

devout ascetic teacher, who assigns to the 

general head of medicine, assures us that it teaches 
that nothing but sorrow results even from all the 
refinements taught in the text Vatsyayana's 
Kamasutra is the earliest work we have on 


Lecture 8. 

PHILOSOPHY & RELIGION. 

Begirmings of Indian PLilosopliy ; 

The religious and philosophical spirit of India, in 
the process of deve[opment in the Veda, found 
brilliant literary exposition in the Upanishads and 
after the period of the Upanishads dates the time 
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-when ideas of earlier think^ra were gradually taken 
■np and made into definite systems, called taught 
in philosophic schools in the sense of a senes of 
-teachers who expounded and developed definite 
bodies of doctrine After the existence of this deve 
lopment for some time, ultimately there came a desire 
to fix in definite form the doctrines of the schools 
■which led to the composition of the sutras Later 
we find independent works of the Several schools 
They recognise the autEonty of the sutras and make 
at clear that it was held that in them lay the essential 
doctnnes of the schools which might be expounded 
and explained but were not to be contradicted 

Difierent schools of philosophy -^The latest 
hymns of the Rigveda and the Atharvaveda 
contain speculations on tht origin of the world 
and on the eternal pnnaple by which it is created 
and m^mtained The further contains cosmo 
gome legends desenbing how the Creator produced 
every thing by means of the omnipotent sacrifice 
( ifa ) With these Yedic ideas are intimately connec- 
ted those of the earlier Upanishads This philosophy 
IS essentially pantheistic and idealistic By the side 
of it grew up an atheistic and empirical school of 
thought which towards the close of the 6th and m 
the 5th centuries B C, furnished the foundation of 
the two greai heterodox ( *511^ ) religious systems 
■bf Buddhism and Jainism 
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N. B. In the UpanishaSs, philosopMcal speculations 
appear m a rather chaotic condition. They were first 
systematised in manuals called the Sutras. Altogether 
there are nine schools of which six belong to the ortho- 
dox school, admitting of the authorities of the Yedas. 
Amongst the six orthodox systems, the most impor- 
tant are the pantheistic Vedanta and the atheistic 
Sankhya On the latter were based the two hetero- 
dox religious systems of Buddhism and Jainism which 
denied the authorities of the Yedas and opposed the 
Brahmanic caste system and ceremonials. Still more 
heterodox was the materialistic philosophy of the 
Charvaka school which went further and denied even 
the fundamental doctrines common to all other 
schools of thought in India —viz. the belief in tte 
transmigration of the soul ( ) and the belief 

dn salvation ( or ) or release from transmi 
gratioD. 

Doctrine of Transnoigration of tlie soul : 
All creatures must reap the fruit of their actions 
{ ) It is by the merit ( ’J*!! ) or demerit ( ) 

of their own actions that creatures undergo different 
existences { ) from the highest to the lowest 

( ) and vtceversa Actions are either 
( with some motive ) or ( without any 

motive ' All motiveless works ( \ done with 

the single idea that it is one’s duty ( ), lead the 

doer to final beatitude ( ) in the long run. 

This state of perfect bliss or emancipation ( 
-attained when one has his perfect knowledge roused 
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up ( ) He 13 then free froirf all rfi birth 

( or 7\ Jiti ) and is eternal, fully conscious and 
full of bliss ( OT) So long as this state of 
perfection is not attained all creatures have to travel 
from one life to another accorfmg to the merit ( ) 

•or dement ( ♦Ji*! I earned by their own actions This is 
transmigration of the soul This doctrine 

dates from the time of the Veda The Buddha embra 
ced it in the Gth century B C 


Six sohoclB 

of orthodox philosophy ( 

1 The Purva mimansa ( »1'^1 ) This 
system is attributed to sage Jaimini ( ) It 
originated before the beginning of the cbnstian era 
It is concerned with the practical side Of the Vedic 
religion The oldest work on it is the of 

-samt This system discusses the sacred cere 

monies and the rewards resulting from their perform 
-auce Holding the Veda to he uncreated and exis 
tent from all eternity* it lays special stress on the 
proposition that articulate sounds are eternal ( *ic^t 
fiBI ) and on the consequent doctrine that tHe connec 
tion of n word avith the thiag signified is not due to 
convention but IS by nature inherent in the word 
atseif The suiras were commented od ty Uptivarsiia 
and later by Saba'rS Swamiii Sabak 
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Swamin knew the nihilistic school of Buddhism and the 
idealistic and as such he could not but have a definite 
theory of the soul as produced from the absolute 
Brahman ( ) and as existing independently for 

ever. On the Bhasya of Sabaraswaram two- 

diflerent systems were founded, one by Prabhakara 
( GOO A D. ) in his Bnhati ( ), the other 

fay Kumarila Bhalta ( ) about TOO A D' 

s comment falls into three parts, the slokavar- 
tika the tantra vartika and Tup- 

tika He refutes the doctrine of the omniscience 

of the Buddha and declares empirical means of know- 
ledge worthless. AS a native of southern India he recom- 
mends that borrowed words should be given Sanskrit 
terminations. In spite of vast differences in philoso- 
phical doctrine both Prabhakara and Kumarila 
Bhatta agree in holding with Sabaraswamin that the 
individual soul ( ) in some sense is immortal and 

they do not accept the doctrine of illusion [The scholar 
set forth Kumanla’s views in his Of 

late works the of 55t«i^ (14, tb centui y A D ), 

the of and the of 

^ 1^5 are best known , but of more philosophic interest 
is ( 1600 A D, ) in which Kuma- 

rila’s epistemology and metaphysics are very interes- 
tingly summarised ]. 

2. The (The Vedanta Philosophy) : 

The Uttaramimansa or the Vedanta philosophy repre- 
sents a definite gathering up of the philosophical doc- 
trines of the Upanishads in an attempt to frame a 
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system crabr'icm" them all The Brilim i sutm 
■of samt Bidaray tna VyasT ( ) dehber 

ately leaves out points on which the Purvatnim vnsa of 
Jaimini h is sufBcient matter The doctrine of Badarn 
yana evidently directs it elf "tronglj against the 
Sankhya system and the atomism of the Vaiscshikas 
The doctrines laid do^n lo the Brahma sutra hive 
been fully explained by Sankaracharya f ) m 

the 8th century A D Its epitome is found m the 
of The fundamental doctrine 

expressed in the fimous formula — (thou 
art that) is the identity of the individual soul 

with God the supreme soul ( eternal 

-and infinite Brahman not being made up of parts or 
not being liable to change the individual oul 
cannot be a part or emanation of it but it is the 
whole indivisible Brahman As there is no other exis- 
tence but Brahman the Vedanta is styled 3*5^ 
(or doctrine of nonduahty 1 e nn idealistic monism) 
The evidence of exprience ivhich shows a multiplicity 
of phenomena and the statements of the Veda which 
teach a multiplicity of souls are brushed aside as the 
phantasms of a dream which are only true till 
waking ( 'jg&sH ) takes place The ultimate cause of 
all such filse impressions is or innate ignorance 

Jt IS on account of our innate ignorance ( ) that 

we cannot recognise this world as mere illusion ( sitst ) 
This universe is really a mirage ( ) which the 

soul under the influence of desire ( ) fancies it per- 
^ives just as the panting hart sees before it sheets of 



water in the fatamorgana ( The illusion 

vanishes as if by a magic when the scales fall from 
the eyes on the waking of true knowledge ( ). 

Then the semblance of any distinction between the 
soul ( ) and God ( ) disappears and 

( moksha ) the primary end of man { ) is 
attained. Two forms of knowledge ( ) are distin- 

guished here, one higher ( <l?rl ) and another lower 
( f^WlI )• The former is concerned with the 
higher, impersonal Brahman which is without 

form or attribute ( ), while the latter deals 

with the lower and personal Brahman who is the 
soul of the universe and grants salvation [ The- 
doctrine of nonduahty and illusion. This view is 
preserved for us in a definite shape in the Mandukya 
Karikas of who was the teacher of the 

teacher of the great The full defence and 

exposition of the doctrine of illusion with its in- 
sistence on ( absence of any duality ) is due to 
Sankaracharya ( 788— 820 A. D. ) Sankara’s 
in the of the has been clearly ex- 
plained by in the by in the 

and by fy.as} in his in his 

written in part with and 

definitely supports Sankara’s vie\vs. The of 

shows the elaborate confusion of Sankhya 
tenets with the Vedanta and the o£ 

is only a manual of the modern school. ] 
Ramanuja s A very difieient view of the 

Bpanishads and the Sutra is presented by Ramanuja, 
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who (lied about 1137 Son of c’Jn’J and he 

studied at Kaocbi under theAdwaiti ( ) philo 

soph“r hut abandoned hi 3 teaching for that 

of whom he succeeded as head of a Vaishnava 

( ) sect and at whose request he wrote his eJsKI 
on the Brahma Sutra Amongst other works he 
wrote a attacked in the h 53 ^ the illusion 

theory summarised his »n the and gava 

a convenient summarj of his doctrine in the 
His views were defended against those of *u 
the OTraT?j?rt 3 of and expounded in the ^■^ta 

of Ramanuja claims to represent a 

long tradition citing the the 

and 3f*f%'lbKl "Viho was known to 'ita and he relics on 
the nifsil’zs as revealing the true doctrine of the 
Sutra In es entials be diOers from Sankara , if in a 
sense there is an absolute whence all is derived the 
individual souls and matter still haNC a reality of 
their own and the end of life is not merging in the 
absolute but continued blissful existence riiisstite 
IS to be won by faith ( 3£^j ) 10 and devotion ( ) 
to God His new of matter permits hiru to adopt 
largely the Sankbya principles No other commeat 
<an bo compared in importance with those of »*i?5 and 
the former representing the most sustained 
lotelUctml eflort of Indian thought the latter 
representing a theory of the world which has many 
similarities to the popular Christian belief and which 
may actually have been affected by Christian 
thought 
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( Madhwacharya ) or ( Ananda- 

tirtha ) • Alore distinct is the dualism of Madhwa- 
charya or Anandatirtha ( 1197 1276 A.D. ) who com- 
inented on seven of the important upanishads,the Gita, 
the Brahmasutra and the Bhagavata Purana, while 
a number of independent tracts, including the 

set out his principles briefly. What he insists 
on IS the existence of five fundamental dualisms 
whence his system derives its name ( ), as 

•opposed to the of Sankara and the 

(qualified nondualism or the nonduality of that which 
IS qualified ) of Ramanuja. A summary of the views 
of IS given in the of 

It is not much distinguished from the 
Vedanta and is reputed as an appendix to the 
Ramayana, dealing with all manner of topics in- 
cluding final release The is intended as a 

text book of a Yaishnava sect. The Vedanta at last 
comes down to three classes, the the 

and the and the last was the source of 

the tantra schools. 

Logic and Atomiarn, 

3 and 4. Logic and Atomism » 

The impulse to logic ( ) is found in the investiga- 

"tion of the Purva-mimansa school, The beginnings 
of the Nyaya sutra ( ) are ascribed to Gotama 

( ) 500 B.C., while true Nyaya is ascribed to 

( 150 A D. ). The as we have it, is a 

-compilation representing earlier thought. The 
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IS like-wise more or less contemporaneous with 
the uta The gni gives us a logic, while the 
iTepresents a naturalistic view which finds in atoms 
the basis of the material world , but both sutras 
accept in some measure the view of the other 
the alleged author of the is a nickname 

and the » 3 ^ shows much unevenness of composition 
It believes m the real activity of the soul ( denied by 
the Vedanta of ) holds the effect to be difierent 
from the cause the qualities from the substance 
and accepts atoms The question of the original 
view of the two sutras as to God is disputed, 
both saying very little on the topic The ST^i^as 
found an expositor in who 

wrote the before the Buddhist logician 

in his (620 A D ) defended 

Vatsyajana and explained the sutra and Bhashya 
A further comment on this work was written by 
( 850 A D ) m the on 

which m the 10 th century wrote the 

lu his proved the existence of 

God R’lsit’I the chief of the Buddhist logicians lived 
about 400 AD A definite step in the history of 
the 51? was marked in the of the great 

scholar ( 1200 A O ) in four books expounding 
the means of proof with subtlety permitted m the 
Nyaya and at the same time incidentally interpreting 
the metaphysics of the school His principal com 
mentator was Raghunatha Siromani ( ) 
1500 A D , on whom commented ( I 7 OO A d ) 
8 
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aod Ifl 16th century the Sansknt schools 

(specially of formed the centre of 

intellectual life in India. The *^33 Was takea 

up and given new life by in his 

which is not a commentary on the sutra but a com- 
pletely new exposition of the subject-matter of the 
-5^U) with additions of iroportonce. A commen- 
tary on bis work, the of S»{?i belongs to 991 

A. D. We find in him the same view of theism and 
the addition of non-existehcc ( ) as a seventh to 

the Six Categories substance quality 

( 'Q‘1 ), action { ), generality ( ), particularity 

( ) ( whence the name of the system is usually 
derived ) and inseparable relation (,i. e. inherence ) 
under which it classed all coherence. also wrote 
a comment, on and an indepen- 

dent text, the 

5 and 6. aud ( Sankhya and Yoga 

systems). While the is a direct descendant of 
the Upanishad-discussions, and the systems of logic 
( ) and atomism ( ) do not go out of their 

way to challenge orthodoxy, and ultimately adopt 
more and more the authority of the scripture, the 
Sankhya ( ) system in its original form marks 
a break with tradition. In place of the absolute of 
the Upanishads, the Sankhya postulates an infinite 
number of spirits or '533^;^) and it divorces 

matter ( ) from the absolute, ascribing to it the 

power of evolution. Consciousness is explained by 
some form of contact between spirit { or 
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and matter ( ) and rckasc ( ) is nti'xmed 

when the unreality of any connection Ixtucen the 
two js appreciated The most imporbint contribution 
to human thought made by the baakhya philosophy 
is the conception of three tJ*s (constituents) per 
vadinp nature ( ) and soul (TM) nithc Here 
the Sankhya tmees its Ivisia to the Upintsh ids where 
water(a;ft) firc{c?s»() wiod(?;»t,) cen^ (ether) 
and earth ( ) arc the fundamental elements 
dented from God or pcrtidcd by Him The founder of 
the 3^1 philosophy was Kapila The Kapila sutra 
was gradually interpreted by Asttn and Pancbasikn 
ebarym The ofittsr? ''dh the commentary 

of th <0 fjjs IS the movt popular 
treatise on the Sankbyft philosophy feoRfs*? (usually 
called ftwTtnts ) in his coramcntnrt of the 
«ceks to deal atitb the Saokhya not ns op >oscd to 
the Vedanta but as representing one nsjwtorthe 
truth of that system Ilis iiTi»'jjn5 a brief inlroduc 
tion to the topic. The \Orta philo^phj iS clos Ij 
allied with the Sankhya system It tells us of the 
application of the aaill on the concenlratmn of the 
mind whence it denotes concentrntian ( ipR ) niul if 
the concentration aims at union aMth a deity ns it 
may often have (lone, the sco’sc roaj have come to be 
that of unity the result being put for tbeeflirt 
The object of Yoga was pnraanlj to ccure b) practi 
ces of repression of the brcith, sitting in certain 
postures and deep concentration magic powers It 
was developed under the Saokb>a influence, the only 
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real dificrence being that the Yoga insists on finding 
a place for the deity as the 26th principle m addition 
to the 23 of the Sankhya. This spirit is in constant 
connc'ciion with subtle matter and possesses power, 
wi'dom and goodness. The is thus the theistic 
Sankhya, while the appears to be non theistic. 
Both Sxnkhja and Yoga in fusion with Vedanta 
ideas appear 3argel3' in the epic philosophy*, in the 
Puranas and the lawbook of Manu. The is 

ascribed to saint Pa tanjali and its cst^l 5plf to saint 
?1}P!. The Yoga system is therefore also called 

IS an important comment on 
the Sutras. For information in detail regarding 
practices of we must refer to of 

other textsare the and the 

Heterodox or heritic Philosopliy. 

1. Buddhism. The Buddha and his pupils taught 
in Pah i e. the spoken Prakit. It was the 
5pf^;^s who from the first period of their activity 
adopted Sanskrit as the language of the school and 
we have fragments of their canons from the 

and as well as the texts 

Much more important is the a text of the 
school of the which presents 

us with a partial Buddha biography including many 
stories of the Buddha in previous births. In its 
account of the ten stages through which a 
must move to achieve Buddhahood it reveals a new 
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attitude The gives i biography of the 

Buddha altered in the sense of the Mahayana deve 
lopment of Buddhism The booh is full of miracles 
It IS written in prose in Sanskrit with verse portions 
in mixed Sanskrit Its spirit of reverence of the 
Buddha corresponds to the artistic revolution of the 
art revealing the portrait of the Buddha 
The of *s more simply philo- 

sophical and develops a very complex system of 
thought in which the infiuence of the Brahmanical 
absolute appears distinctlv operative The 'si^ifffls 
are numerous In addition to the and the 

"we have ■raintfR a collection of 22 tales 
in prose with verses 34 legends in verse, 

and It’ll a collection of legends to explain 

certain ritual vows In style we have the 
^gsT»1 of polymath c’TC^a of Kasmir the 108th tale 
being added by his son C’nwa with ad introduction 
Of the proper the occupies the 

most prominent place It is in prose with mixed sans 
krit verse sections Of more philosophical content is the 
which nihilistic and idealis ic doctrines 
are found The deals with the ten 

^stages to Buddhahood The snlfsat* deals with medita 
tion The merely assert that intelligence 

the highest of the perfections ) of the Buddha 

consists in the recognition of the vacuity ( ) of 
everything The of brings out the 

views of the far better He was a 

Brahman of the south and contemporary of 
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To ^1511^'^ ate attributed also and 

The f3!ei(^?itff school is represented by 
part of the and the m 

verse with comment, Asanga's brother wrote 

and the of which we have 

in Sanskrit which is one of the most important 
sources of our knowledge of the tenets of the 
and other schools of the Hinayana. His 
is an attack on the Sankhya system. 

2 Jainism : Jam philosophy, originally written 
in Prakrit, was driven by the advantage of Sanskrit 
to make use also of that language and in the 

of ( Umaswati ) we find in sutras and 

commentary a very careful summary of the system,. 

wrote in the 7th century the on 

which ^^2]^ commented, belongs to 

800 A.D. To in the 15th century we owe 

which contains a full account of the 
sacred books The Jam contribution to philosophy 
lies in the egort to solve the contrast between what 
is abiding and what passes away by insisting that 
there is an abiding reality, which, however, is con- 
stantly enduring change. But any serious develop- 
ment of metaphysics was prevented by the necessity 
of accepting as given the Jam traditional philosophy 
which could not be rationalised 

Buddliism and Jainism ; On the Sankhya 
philosophy are based the two philosophical religions 
of Buddhism and Jainism Their fundamental doc- 
trine is that life is nothing but suffering. The cause 
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of this suflenng is the desire based on ignorance, to 
live and enjoy the world The aim of both is to 
•redeem mankind from the misery of mundane exis 
tence by total annihilation of desire, with the aid of 
renunciation of the world and practice of unbounded 
hindncss towards all creatures These two religions 
-are so very similar that the Jams or adherents of 
Mafaavira ( ^ ) were long looked upon as a 

Buddhistic sect Both the e religions deny the exia 
'tence of an eternal supreme deity 

d Charvakas ( ) or Lokayatas (ce;t^i?^) 

— Materialists existed in early India and were con- 
demned by Buddhists and Brahmans alike They 
have no works and we hove only summaries of their 
doctrines by their opponents There is of coarse no 
doubt that works were current under the name of 
The term applied to it may have been 
due to a teacher of that name or be an abusive nick 
name from a famous inhdel The or \t\i\9 

school was peculiarly bentical, for it not only rejected 
the authority of the Vedas and Brahmanical cere 
monials but denied the doctrines of transmigration 
and salvation 'accepted by all other systems To this 
school matter is the only reality Soul, according 
to this «chool is nothing but the body with the attri 
bute of intelligence the founder of the 

school held the soul to be created when the body is 
iormed by combination of the elements The true 
nature of things is the cause from which all pheno 
mena proceed On the moral side, the system is pure 
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hedonism, for the only end of man is here stated to 
be sensual pleasure and nothing else. 

The eclectic movement—It is a doctrine that 
combines and ( Sankhya, Yoga and 

Vedanta ) together, the oldest literary representative 
being the iSwetaswatara Upamsbad). 

More famous is the ( the gita ) in which 

the supreme being incarnate as Krishna ( f ^ ) ex- 
pounds to Arjuna ( ) his doctrine in this sense, 

the burthen of his teaching being that the zealous 
'perfoimance of his duty is a man’s most important 
task to whatever caste or creed he may belong There 
is a close resemblance between the bhakti doctnne- 
proclaimed in the Gita and the Christian ideas From 
an inscription on a stone column found at Besnagar 
near Bhilsa, we know that in the second centurj’- B C. 
even a Greek had adopted the Gita creed. 

Historians of Philosophy . There is no regu- 
lar history of Indian philosophy, the most that was* 
achieved was the grouping of systems by reason of 
their similarities and accounts of contending views 
based on the desire to prove by this means the 
superiority of some doctrine or other The common 
view of SIX orthodox systems grouped in pairs, (1) 
Purva mimansa and Vedanta, (2) Sankhya and Yoga 
nnd (3) Nyaya and Vaiseshika, because they accept 
the Veda as authoritative, is not very early In the 
we find accounts of the 
the Jain system, the Buddhist schools, 
atTtet^s, and gipl, 
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{ both of and chools ), 5it« «U 

( or Yoga ) and Vedanta ( of different schools ) 
The a? deals with the systems arranged from 

the point of view of relative error The 
sets three vedic schools against three non vedic des- 
cribes Jam Buddhist and materialist views and then 
sets out and ^ as the theistic and) 

atheistic ji «{i and ijlirt nt aod as 


Lecture 9 

MEDICINE ( ) 

Development of Indian modioine Tbe- 

ff or science of the doctor par excellence 

IS an of the and has eight topics major 

Surgery minor surgery healing of disease demono- 
logy children s diseases toxicology elixirs and aphro- 
disiacs Patanjali proves the earlj cultivation of 
the science in Sanskrit by mentioning along rvith 
the ^ifs and and 

and c«^ were the sages ■who gave instruc- 
tion on Amongst the sages is declared 

to have been the founder of the science The illustrious 
IS also credited with writing on medicine^ 
Buddhist tradition talks of a pupil of as 
an expert on children s diseases The and 

other texts speak of a wide knowledge m elementary 
medicine surgical instrumeats the use of hot baths- 
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&c. The oldest of the extant Sanhitaa is the Charaka 
Sanhita ( ) of who was a physician of 

king Kaniksha ( ) whose wife he cured in a 
critical case It is said to have been revised and 
enlarged by a Kasminan, son of Kapilabala of 
the Sth century. ^ ( Susruta ) is equally famous 
with Charaka and is named with and Gilt'S in 

the Jiower manuscript^ while the represents 

him to be a son of and is credited 

with having worked over his text. 
commentary of the llth century on is well 

known The older commentaries of “SlstflJl and 

have all been supplemented by the com- 
ment of Dallana ( ) of the 13th century 

is the last treatise on medicine. Later medical w6rks : 

(1) of (2) ^gt5fi55f5?Ji^R'«1 of 

(3j of son of ( IS an important 

treatise on pathology) (4) of 

on therapeutics (1060 A. D), and (5) of 

(16th century) Historically important is the branch 
of Indian literature dealing with the merits of 
metallic preparations of which quick-silver ( or 
) ranks first in importance. of 

of and of 

are very important texts. There was a profound 
difference between the Greek and the Indian enu- 
meration of bones in the body. But Greece borowed 
from India the use of several medicinal plants. 
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Lecture 10 

ABtronoUiY} Astrology and Hatbematios 

1 P re Boientific period In India thought 
<»n astronomy "viias ever mixed with those on astrology 
nnd mathematics In vedic period we find very little 
•sign of astronomical study The year is reckoned 
vaguely and the 27 nakshatras ( lunar stations ) are 
of dubious origin At the close of the vedic period 
we have elaborate works on the calendar evinced in 
the sutras and summed up in the pre 

served in two versions for the and the Rigveda 
We find here a calendar arranged on the basis of a 
five year yuga with a 366 day year notices of the 
position of the sun and moon at the solstices and at 
new moon ( ) and full moon ( ) with 
regard to the nakshatras ( constellations ) Some 
i’urther development is found in the and the 

The Join text chiefly the is of 

this type But all these texts seem to be ignorant 
of the mean motions of the sun and moon yet they 
contribute to the scientific period two ideas of great 
importance the conception of great during which 
a, complete change of the heavenly bodies is earned 
•out so that a new yuga ( ) begins with all of 
them in the same places as the preceding yuga 
and the conception of the lunar day ( f^fci ) which is 
a 30th part of a synodical month Distinctly interes 
tmg results were attained in geometry as a result 
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of the care taken in the measurement of altars The- 
results of these measures are enshrined in the Sulba- 
sutras ( ) 200 B, C. ). They are concerned witb^ 
the construction of squares and rectangles, the relation' 
of the diagonal to the sides, the equivalence of rec- 
tangles and squares and the constuction of equivalent- 
squares and circles. We find the Pythagorian prob- 
lem stated in general. 

2 The period of Siddhantas Barahamihira 
( 530 587 A, D ) has preserved in his 

information of the contents of five siddhantas of am 
earlier date Two of these siddhantas bear non- 
Indian names, the aod the The 

asserts that it was revealed by to 
in The adopts not the Indian ^5} system 

but one of its own, namely the Metonic peiiod of 19' 
years multiplied by 150 which gives the smallest 
exactly divisible into integral numbers of lunar months- 
and civil days Further it makes calculations for the 
meridian of yavanapura ( i. e. the city of the Greeks )- 
and the Paulisa ( i, e. of the Paulus Alexand- 
rians ), which does not adopt a constant yuga ( ), 

but operates with specially constructed short periods 
of time gives the difierence in longitude between 
yavanapura and Ujjain Again the Romaka alone of 
Indian works operates with the tropical revolutions 
of the sun and moon, while the and the Paulisa 

deal with sidereal revolutions The shows 

the precess of adaptation of the new science to Indian- 
ideas It accepts the Kalpa system and gives 
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general rale for the equation of the centre and its full 
treatment of eclipses contrasts with the meagre rules 
of the Romaka and the rough formulae of the Pauhsa 
The division of the ecliptic into the luminaries ( ) 

fields to that into the signs of the zodiac with 

names from the Greek The motions of the planets neg 
lected hither to come to be explained by the doctrme 
of epicycles , the notion of parallax and methods of 
calculating it were introduced , new methods of calcu 
lating eclipses appeared the heliacal rising & setting 
of heavenly bodies was studied, specially with astro- 
logical reference , correct measurements of day and 
might were achieved the length of the year was revised 
and the names of the planetary week days were iDtro* 
duced Here we find m the Pauhsa as also m the 
other Siddhantas an important contribution to trigo 
nometry m the shape of a table of sines (which 
appears to have been borrowed from Ptolemy s table 
'Of chords differing trom him by dividing the radius 
into 120 parts while Ptolcny divided it into 60 parts) 
and thus enabling the value given for the chords to 
be taken over bodily for the sines of half the angles 
-It IS in alone that we find the radius as 3438 

with the necessary change of sine values The exact 
mode and date of the introduction of these Greek 
'elemeats according to Whitney feW in a period before 
the syntaxis of Ptolemy, for it was Ptolemy alone 
who first took into account the anomalies in plane 
■tary motions dependent on the distance of the planet 
from the sun and its distance from the apsis The 
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Vasistha { ) and the Paulisa siddhantas took: 
note of planetary anomalies. The old and original 
shows us a specifically Indian reaction ; it 
accepts where it thinks fit the new matter, but it 
fits it in as far as may be with the old. It reveals 
in the theory of Kalpas, restores the pre-eminence of 
mount Meru at the north Pole, finds room for the 
*i'-{>ass and so on. None of the Siddhantas which 
Barahamihira had before him has come down to us 
in its original form. We know that had 

before him a Paulisa so changed as to render the 
retention of the same name anomalous. The 

of difiered little from the prescientific 

period. It difliered from the forming part 

of the on whieh g’^isQ’s is 

based and from the or all of' 

which present the orthodox modern doctrines The 
was touched up by (505 AD.) and 
was later revised in the modern sense by who 

wrote after si# and before The 

appears before g^s^’s time to have been revised by 
and then by The we have 

now IS in many respects modernized from the originaL 
by according to Alberuni 

Before the discovery of the the credit 

of introducing new ideas into Indian astronomy waS- 
given to of ( 476-525 A D. ). We have 

of him only the '®it^i\»^?{in the shape of 10 stanzas 
in verses, the wherein he gives his 

numerical notation, and the ( m 108 ^t^Jt 
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^ erses ) dn idcd into the 5 |f^ ( 33 stanzas on mathe- 
matics ) 25 stanzas on measurement of time 
and 50 stanzas on the sphere ( c’tiq ) His other 
works are lost He does not advance much beyond 
the old and his views often agree with those 

ofPanlisa Bat his was the 6 rst work to show a 
distinct chapter on mathematics in relation to astro 
nomy and his dnision of astronomical topies was quite 
cfiectite It was be who first held that the earth 
is round and rotes on its axis which was not 
npproved by nor He did not believe 

in the height of Meru he equated the four kug,as and 
he asenb d eclipses ( not to the operation of ^15 ) to 
the moon and the shadow of the earth for which 
he has been severely censured bj From a 

second we have dated about 950 A D 

In addition to and q9I-<finc3 mentions fq ? 

and His work lay mainly in the field 

of astrology ( 5rrq^toilf^q ) but bis is of 

very high historical importance He declines to 
accept conjunctions of planets as explaining eclipses 
Brahmagupta ( 598 A D ) son of of Bhilhmalla 
near Multan was the author of the or 

( 028 A D) In 665 he wrote a karana 

tea practical treatise giving material for astronomi 
cal calculations In his he attacks severely ^ 
Like he excelled m Mathematics and a chapter 

of his IS devoted to the mathematical solution 
of astronomical problems To Bhoja is ascribed the 
^ karana of 1042 A D and the 
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-a karana, by begins its reckoning from A.D. 

1099. Far more important is the of 

written in 1150 A.D. It falls into four 
.parts, the and containing the mathe- 

matical parts, and the and C’tt®!, containing 

^stronomj' proper. In the c?}!^ there is a section on 
astronomical problems, a treatise on astronomical 
instruments, and a description of the seasons His 
dates from 1178 A.D. His attitude is that 
of the and but he is clear and precise, 

while his commentary makes his ambiguous phrases 
quite intelligible. 

IVTatliematicB t ( 1 ) was the first to in- 
sert definitely mathematical section in astronomy. 
He deals with involution and evolution, area and 
volumes. After a semi*astronomical section dealing 
with the circle, shadow problem &c. he proceeds to 
progressions and algebraic identities. After dealing 
with examples he proceeds to in*determinate equa- 
tions &c His notation is unique. (2) Brahmagupta’s 
work covers the ordinary arithmetical operations, 
square and cube roots, rule of three, interest, progres- 
-sions, geometry including treatment of the rational 
rightangled triangle and the elements of circle, 
■elimentary mensuration i f solids, shadow problems, 
negative and positive quantities, ciphers, surds, 
simple algebraic identities, indeterminate equa- 
tions of the first and second degrees in considerable 
detail, and simple equations of the first and second 
degrees Special attention is given to cyclic quadrila- 
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terals (3) of of the 9th cen- 
tury under the Rashtra kuta king Though 

fuller the book is more elementary than that of 
It gives many examples of solutions of indeterminatea 
and introduces geometrical progressions and deals with 
eclipses (4) in fais deals with quadratic eqti< 
ations in addition (5) The of based 

^n 8 work and the work of includes per 

mutations and combinations and indred it is the 
■most systematic account of Indian algebra Here 
the author teaches mathematics to his widowed 
daughter Lilavati who afterwards turned out to be 
one of the greatest mathematicians in India 

Astrology ( )— That the celestial 

bodies exercise influence on the fate of men and that 
the future can be foretold from their aspect is a very- 
early belief in India Whether it appeared indepen 
dently in India or it was borrowed from Babylon 
IS still to be ascertained In the Brabmanas and the 
sntras we flod recognition of the idea oi a lucky 
star and the Dharma sntras demand that the king 
-shall have an astrologer just as be has a house 
chaplain, while the ranks court bards the 

servants of the chaplain and astrologers among the 
lower court functionaries In wtr an astrologer 
was essential to foretell the result from the signs 
-and to encourage the army and tcrrily the enemy 
The Buddhists denouuce the occupati >□ 
whose great work ( ^ ) caused alt the older 

texts on astrology to disappear meotioos 
9 
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and amongst authorities. We 

have still fragments of the or 

divides the science of Jyotis ( c^3tf^^ ) into 
three branches. The first, the astronomical and 
mathematical foundations, is called xssj , the next, c^i^n 
(hora), deals with horoscopes ( c<f*)^ ) , the third, 

^ Sanhita ), covers the sphere of natural astrology. 
The of is the greatest authority 

on astrology ( ). son of 

wrote a on nativities, on which 

commented. himself wrote a c^1sit*lt?3 in 25> 

▼erses. 


Lecture 11. 

SANSKRIT DRAMA ( ) 

Origia of Sanskrit drama (1) Indian tradi- 
tion of the origin of dramatic literature : Tradition 
in Sunt Bharata’s Natyasastra ('^t^ 5^Tw3*I1S),the oldest 
text on the theory of drama, claims for it a divine 
ongia and a close connection with the sacred Vedas. 
Creation of this new form of literature was reserved 
to the silver age ( ), when the gods approached 

Brahman (the all father, and prayed to him for pro- 
duction of something to give pleasure to the ears and 
the eyes alike, a fifth veda which might be shared bjr 
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all alike (irrespective o caste and creed) Brahma gave 
ear to the prajer and de tgncd to fashion a \cda in 
which historical chronicles should be combined with 
instruction m all the ends of men He tool from 
the Rigveda the element of recitation from the Sima 
veda song from the Yajurveda the mimetic art ond 
from the Atharva Veda sentiment He then bade 
Yiswakarman the divine architect, build a play house 
in which the divine *:age Bbarata was instructed to 
carry into practice the art thus created The gods 
accepted with joy the new creation Siva contrx 
bated to it the taudava dance ( 5 : 55 ) expressing 

strong emotion and Parvati, his sponse the tender 
and Voluptuous dance, lasya { \ while Vishnu 
was responsible for the invention of the four drama- 
tic styles, essential to the c 0 ect of the play ( j e the 
four called and To 

saint Bbarata fell the duty of transferring to the 
«i^»((ie Hindusthana ) this celestul Veda in the 
form of the 2 According to the stage 

must be two storied and either ellipsoidal 

rectangular ^ j or triangular 

( a] 5 ll fiWln ) The length of the stage may be either 
108 cubits or 64- cubits or d2 cubits All incidents 
relating to the gods ( ) and the people of paradi e 

1 (W are to be represented on the upper 

floor and the rest on the ground floor 

Dialogues From the dialogues m the Rigveda & 
their commentaries we may fairly assume that the 
period of the Rigveda knew dramatic spectacIe^, 
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religious ia character, in which the priests assumed 
the roles of gods & sages in order to imitate the events^ 
of paradise. Ethnology shows us the close relation of 
music, dance & drama among many peoples. According 
to Dr. Hertel the hymns represent the beginnings 
of dramatic art, which may be compared with the 
form of the GitaGovinda, The vedic ritual did not 
consist merely of the singing of songs or recitations 
in honour of the gods, it involved a complex round 
of ceremonies in some of which there was undoubtedly 
present the element of dramatic representation i. e. 
the performers of the rites assumed for the time 
being personalities other than their own. In the 
^ we find elements which are of importance as 
indicating the materials from which the drama 
developed. Of many elements which enter into drama 
we find the songs of the and the use of ceremo- 
monial dances 

Religion & drama; original dramas were 
religious. They owe their origin to the national 
epics. Krishna plays an important part in early 
dramas The part of Rama chandra m the growth of 
the drama was not less important than that of 
Krishna. The religious importance of the drama is 
seen distinctly in the attitude of the Buddhists to- 
wards It. The dramatic performances described in the 
Harivansa support the the theory that it 

was originally connected with the Krishna-cult. 
Saint Bharata was the author of the science of 
dancing and vocal and instrumental music— all these 
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three being the elements of the drama He is said 
to have learnt it from Brahman and played it before 
Siva The poet Bhavabhuti makes saint 

Yalmiki a contemporary of amt Bharata 

Again the Hanvamsa speaks of a 
the authorship of which is attributed to Valmiki by 
Bhavabhuti in his Uttara Rnmachanta ( 

The original of saint Bharata still remains 

undiscovered The tta ascribed to him is most 

probably a later digest bearing to the original sutra 
some relation as the bears to the 

recently discovered 

The epics on drama There is no express 
mention of any drama in either the Ramayana or 
the Mababharata 

Grammanaos on drama In Panmi find 
mention of ♦i5’?aj(nata sutras' text books for natas as 
cnbed to Silalin (Knsaswa) the fact 

being recorded because of the formation of the names 
assumed by their followers ^lV5^R?isand 
In the of Pataojah we 6nd from his criticism 

on a rule laid down by ^KJltl as to the use of the 
5^5 of things which a per on has him elf seen that 
it was normal to use lU his time phrases describing 
a past event as if it had occurred before the eyes of 
the speaker in dramatic representation We get the 
names ^ and by way of illustration 

Different theories on the origin cf drama 
(1) Profs Hillebrandt and Konow are of opinion 
that onginally there existed a popular mime which 
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with the epic, lies at the bottom of Sanskrit drama. 
(2) Prof. Pischel holds that the puppet-play is the 
source of Sanskrit drama and that drama has its 
home in India, whence it has spread over the world. 
In his opinion the shadow-dramas { ) were 

the original dramas. (3) Prof. E B. Hoerwitz is of 
opinion that the Indian drama originated from the 
ancient custom of reciting the national poems at 
social and religions gatherings (4) Prof Ridway, 
on the other hand, holds that there can be no doubt 
that the desire to honour the great has been from 
the earliest times the leading factors in the origin 
of the Hindu drama. Thus, according to him, the 
Hindu drama, like the Hindu epic, had its origin in 
ballads composed in honour of the actual exploits of 
famous men According to Prof Macdonell, the 
earliest forms of diamitic literature in India are 
represented by those hymns of the Rigveda which 
contain dialogues. The origin of the acted drama is 
wrapped in obscurity The dance ( ) probably 

represented the beginning of the Indian drama. It 
must have at first consisted only of rude pantomimes 
in which the dancing or movement of the body was 
accompanied by mute gestures of the hand and face 
Songs, doubtless, early formed an ingredient in such 
performances. The addition of dialogues was the 
last step in the development. According to Prof. 
Wmdische the New Attic Comedy which flourished 
from 340-260 B. C. must be deemed the source of in- 
fluence on Indian drama From Periplus it is known 
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-thit Alcxantina under the Ltigidai became a great 
centre of Greek learning and that bet Alexandria 
and Ujjayini through the port of Barygoia there was 
a brisk exchange of trade ^^hlch might have aided 
in intellectual cont let More value attaches to the 
argument from the use of ( or in pnknt 
for the name of the curtain w Inch covered the tiring 
room and formed the bicl ground of the stage. 
Another value attaches to the argument from the 
use of the tern or Greek maidens used ns body 
guards of the kings in Sanskrit dramas Besides the 
points of icscrablancc in r gard to the plot arc of 
interest There is some simiUrity between the stock 
tliorac of the the love theme of a king for a 

maiden hindered by various obstacles nnd finally 
snccessful through c/ents which rcNcal her as a 
piince<s destined for him lO marriage but concealed 
in this aspect by omt accident) and the new comedy 
picture of the youth whose iffection for a fur lady 
apparently of status which forbids raarnage by 
Vttic law but in reality of equal birth is finally 
rewarded by the discovery of the mark which leads 
to her identiGcatiou The use of a mark of recog 
nition is undoubtedly common in both dramas 
( Mark the ring of recognition in the 

seal of Raksha a in the ) These arc striking 

facts and the only way to meet them is to show that 
the motifs in Sanskrit drama have an earlier history 
in the literature and can be regarded as natural 
developments The characters of the drama present 
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problems which are not solved by the theory of 
borrowing. Prof Wmdisch lays most stress on bis. 
comparison of the three characters of the 
and with the parasite, the servus, currens and 
the miles glotiosus of the Greek drama and his argu- 
ments are altogether not without great weight. It 
is true that these three, with the and his. 

assistant, are given by the in a list of actors 

and that the five correspond fairly closely with the 
male personnel of the Greek drama. It is also true 
that, while and the with the 

know the he vanishes from the later dramas, 

and the shows comparatively little life, suggesting 
that the Greek borrowings were gradually felt un- 
auited to India and died a natural death But the 
argument is inadequate to prove the bon owing. The 
is, indeed, more akin to the parasite than to any 
other character of the Greek or Roman comedy, but- 
the parasite is lacking in the refinement and culture 
of his Indian counter part, who is clearly drawn, 
from life, the witty and accomplished companion who 
is paid to amuse his patron, but whose dependence 
does not make him the object of insolence and bad 
jokes The has his origin m the religious 

drama , his Brahman caste and his use of Prakrit can 
best thus be explained The similarity between the 
and the miles gloriosus is by no means small, 
but the argument from borrowing is refused by the 
reflection that such a figure can be explained perfectly 
easily from the actual life of India in the period of 
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Bhasa and the when merceoary soldiers must- 

have been painfully familiar to Indians The number 
of actors is certainly not in accord v.ith the Greek 
practice The 'sjfsaR has 30 the 24 and 

it lb only in the later and less inventive that 

we find but 13 in the and 11 in the 

The prologue { ) in both dramas serves the 
purpose of announcing the author s name the title of 
the play, and the desire of the dramatist for a sym 
IKitbetic reception but the Indian prologue is closely 
attached to the prehmtnanes and has a definite and 
independent character of its own in the conver ation 
bet\^een the and the ( his wife ) the chief 
actress so that borrowing is out of the question 
There IS similarity between the protagonist and the 
for both undertake the leading parts in the 
drama but this and other minor points are of no 
Aalue as proofs of historical connection More recently 
the tendency to find Greek influence in the making of 
the Sanskrit drama has turned to the mime which was 
performed without masks and buskins as was the 
Indian drama Moreover the mime had a curtain 
( sipanum ) comparing with the curtain of India 
There was no cene painting m the mime difierent 
dialects were used and the number of actors was- 
cou iderable The zelotypos in the mime has some 
similarity to the and the mokos to the 
But they are no positive proofs on behalf of Greek 
influence in the making of the Sanskrit drama 

The Sakas and the Sanskrit drama Prof^ 
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X^evi holds tint the rise of the Sanskrit drama is to 
be attributed to the whose advent to India was 
one of the eauses of the rapid decadence of the Greek 
principalities in the north west The theory is based 
on a general view of the elevation of Sanskrit to 
the rauk of the language of literature, as opposed to 
its restriction to use as the learned and sacred 
language of the Brahmans The inscriptions show 
that Sanskrit as an epigraphic language was into- 
duced by Rudradaman whose Girnar inscription of 
150 A D. IS wholly in Sanskrit, though Sanskrit 
appears in part m Ushavadatta’s inscription of A.D. 
124. The Western Kshatrapas, of Saka origin, 
were, he holds, the first to bring Sanskrit down to 
earth, as contrasted with the Hindu and orthodox 
Satakarnis of the Deccan who retained Prakrit in 
their inscriptions down to the third century A. D, 
The character of the may be legarded in this 

light, m its hostility to the »r^s it reveals a period 
when either a prince was opposed to the rule or 
the dominion had just fallen and was fresh in the 
minds of the people. A specific connection between 
the and the creation of drama may be seen in the 
terminology of tlie and that of their inscrip- 

tions But the discovery of Aswaghosba’s fragments 
shows that the drama has already attained a vety 
definite and complete form Thus the theory that 
the western kshatrapas introduced Sanskrit into the 
drama falls hopelessly to the ground on chronological 
■considerations alone. The error owes its origin to 
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"the belief that the drama developed as a praknt 
■draina before it •«%a9 turned into Sanskrit But 
from the we know that the Sanskrit Kavya 

and drama existed before the existence of any Prakrit 
Kavya or drama The dtsoivery of Aswaghoshas 
fragments undoubtedly brings the ere ition of the 
drama at least very closely up to time of i atanjali 
if not earlier The first century B C can u itb fair 
'Certainty he assumed to be very late t period for the 
apearince of genuine San'^krit drama 

The evidence of the Prakrits That the 
drama was also m part in Pr iknt from the outset 
seems extremely probable fbe mere recitation of 
the epic indeed did not dem ind any mtert cation of 
Prakrit but that such recitations by them elves 
would produc'” a true drama is most improbable and 
we may legitimately hold that It was only the union 
of these recitations with action from the religious 
contest that produced the drama In that contest 
the lower classes were represented and thej 
apoke their own language In the vedic uc 

can not suppose that the^S who contested the right 
of the Yaisja to the symbol of the sun spoke in Sans 
I nt nor that the Brahmv.n and the betaera ex 
changed tbcir ritual abuse in the classical tongue or 
Its vedic antecedent The religious festival in uhich 
^ appeared as slaying Kamsa must imilariy have 
demanded the use of vernacular dialects by the 
humbler members of those who took part in it The 
fact that appears mainly in the dialogue Sans 
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krit preemimently in verses, strengthens the view that, 
the new drama derived its verse in the main from 
the epic recitation, its prose dialogue from the reli- 
gious contest As to the use of the different types of 
in the drama, the was the language of 

the the betaera and of those who were born 

in , the had the honour of being the 

language of verses sung by maidens who would in 
prose speak ^11^^ and were the dia- 

lects of the porters and other servants. 

Literary antecedents of the drama The 
diama owes in part its origin to the epics of India , 
from them it derives largely its inspiration From the 
epics also developed the Kavya, the refined, polished 
court epic. The predominating sentiment is the erotic 
( *5^1^ ), the heroic ( f)?| 1 or occasionally that of caltnr 
\ other sentiments appearing in a subsidiary role 
( ) The subject-matter is to be taken, 
either from tradition or not, but the heroes must be 
virtuous The work begins with a prayer (vipfl) The - 
development of the plot employs five junctures ( !it%s )- 
and one or other of the four aims of man ( ) 

■wealth ' '355ef ), love ( ) performance of duty ( ) 

or emancipation ( chit’s? ) is to be attained by the^ 
action. It is on account of love of description in the - 
epic that the verses in the drama are often over- 
whelmingly descriptive. A further source of literary 
inspiration in the drama must undoubtedly be seen., 
in the work of the lyric poets 
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Lecture 12 

DEVELOPMCNr OF S\NSKRIT DRAMA 

1 Aswaghosha and Buddbiet Drama ( 

and ) The discovery of fragments of 

manuscripts on Palm leaf at Turfan has through the 
favour of Prof Luders revealed to us the existence 
of at least three Buddhist dramas (1) Saripntra 
Prakarana ( ) of Aswaghoshi son of 

■^< 1 ^ ( Suvamakshi ) The full little of the work is 
{ Saradwatiputra Prakarana ) and it is 
complete in 9 acts It deals with the events leading 
to the conversion of the young Maudgalyayana 
( ) and Sariputra ( ) hy the Buddha 

It IS a ( a social drama) corresponding to the 
•classical type as laid down in the Natyasastra of 
saint Bbarata (2) The allegorical and the hetaera 
dramas The same manusenpt has also fragments 
of two other dramas There is no evidence of their 
authorship other than the fact that they appear in 
the same manu cript as the work of Aswaghosha 
and that they display the same general appearance 
as the work of that playwright The first of the 
two represents the type of the allegoric il dramt 
of Krishna Misra We find the allegorical 
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figures of Buddbi (wisdom), Kirti (fame) and 
Dhnti ( firmness), appealing and conversing This is 
followed by the advent of the Buddha himself But 
for this mixture of the real and the abstract ideal we 
have to go bej'ond Krishna Misra, w ho represents 
all his characters as abstract ideals ( Vishnu for in- 
stance by Faith in Vishnu ) to Kavikarnapura’s glori- 
fication of Chaitanya in the 16th ccntur 3 % in which 
allegorical figures arc mingled with Chaitanja and 
his followers, tliougli they do not actual^' converse 
together. The characters speak Sanskrit, but the 
fragments are too short to give us any real informa- 
tion on the general trend of the plaj’. The drama 
has a hetacra named Magadhavati { a Vidu- 
shaka named Komudhagandha (c5fT\«{^’S),a hero styled 
only Nayaka ( ), but probably named Somadatta 

( ), a dushta ( ^^ ) i c. a rogue, without further 
name, a certain ( Dhananjaya ), who may 

possibly be a prince ( ), a maid servant and 

Sarijiutra and Maudgalyana. The drama was un- 
doubtedly intended for purposes of religious edification, 
but what we have is too fragmentary to do more 
than show that the author was possessed of humour 
and that the Vidusbaka w’as a hungry soul. The 
drama has many points of similarity with the 
and shows close agreement with the classical 

model 

2. Bhasa. Kalidasa in his first drama 
'fsjsj ( Malavikagni Mitra ) refeis to Bhasa with Sau- 
tmlla ( ), Kaviputra ( ) and others as his^ 
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predecessors in dramatic art \\bose fame renders 
difficnlt the acceptance of hi3 oc\\ drama who was 
still then an untried hand Banahhatta at the 
Ijegioningof the 7 th c-ntury A D, states (in his 
^5f5^) that Bhasa attained fame h\ his dramas. 
A century later Vakpati(in his declares 

hi 9 pleasare lO Chasa Kaja ekhara ( 900 AD) 
pbces him amongst the classical poets Bhasa s 
dramatic works Best began to l>c published by 
hO Ganapati Sastrm 10 1912 and still now wc 

have got only 13 works of the dramatist It is quite 
diCicult to arrive at a precise determination of 
Bhasa 8 date That he was on illustrious predecessor 
of Kalidasa is quite certain IIis dramatic works so 
far as wcha\egotup to date nre— ( 1 ) 

( Madhyamavyayoga ) m one net h is a rcnnnis* 
cence of the tale of the Io^cof the demonrss riidimba 
{ ) for Bhimnscnn the second of the o Pl^da^a 3 , 

and their marriage which had I Gh iioil acha) 

as issue inspitc of the partin^ of the parents ( 2 i 

(Data Ghatotl acha ) is aI«o a >>njoga 
indicating primarily u military spectic’c Here 
Ghatotkacha appears before the jubilant kuuri\as 
on the unfair death of Abhimmyu ( 'sif© 51 ) m the 
Kurukshetra war as an cmi'stry of the Panda^as 
and predicts their punishment at the hands of his 
uncle Arjuna ( 3 ) of the same general type 13 the 
^fota ( Kama Bhara ) m one net which deils with 
Kama 8 armour (»ife) won from the great 
with avhich he was making himself ready for a fight 
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^ith Arjuna, when he was deprived of it by Indra, 
who appeared before him in the guise of a Brahman 
and obtained from him his armour and earrings. 
Kama with Salya ( -isii ) the lord of the Madra 
’Country as his charioteer went out to battle and the 
sound of Arjuna’s chariot was heard. (4?) ( Uru- 

bhanga ) in one act is a drama with regard to the 
'fight between Bhiraa and Duryodhana, greatest of the 
Kurus, ending in the breaking of the thigh of the 
latter, who falls in agony (5) The ( Pancha- 

ratra ) in 3 acts is a drama in which there are more 
heroes than one and they more or less attain their 
ends, which seem to be the chief features of that 
dubious kind of play called ( Samavakara ). 

It reflects the period when efforts were being made 
to save the Kurus and the Pandavas from the fatal 
conflict which ends in the rum of the former and 
grave loss to the latter. Dronacharya undertook a 
"Eacrifice for Duryodhana and sought as the fee the 
grant to the Pandavas of half the realm to which 
they had a just claim. Duryodhana promises on 
'Condition that they are heard of within 5 days. 
( 6 ) (Duta Yakya^ is a Vyayoga m one act. 

It deals with the fact of Krishna’s failure in emissary 
before Duryodhana for bringing about peace between 
the Kauravas and the Pandavas through a proposal 
of partition of the kingdom ( 7 ) ( Balacha- 

rita) presents us a picture of the feats of Krishna, 
culminating m the slaying of Kansa It is a drama 
in 5 acts (7) The Pratima nataka in 
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7 acts describes the plot of the Ramayana from 
Ramachandra s exile to his return to Ayodhya by 
the aenal car ( Pushpaka ) (8) The 7 acts 

of the are matched by the six acts of the 

(Abhishekft nataha) the drama of the 
•consecration of Ramac handra which follows like its 
predecessor the Ramay ana We thus see that the 
poet took the plot of the Ramayana and composed 
two dramas on the same plot (9) (Avima 

raka)i3a drama in six acts with a plot from the 
Katha literature on the love of and 

•daughter of king (10) 

XPratijna yangandharayana) is a drama in 4 acts 
taken from the Brihat Katha of Gunadbya with 
the minister of the Vatsa KingUdayana 
•as the hero (11) The Swapna-Vasavadatta or the 
•Swapuanataka ( or ) in six acts 

forms in substance the continuation of the islf^siT 
The fame of the work in 9 time 

IS attested, and already before him the imaginary 
conflagration of the queen had excited the imitation 
o f Harsha in the [Indeed The and its 

supplement the ?’ 5 (^ two melodramas ( attri- 
buted to King Harsha are brimful of the incidents of 
■the dramas and the or the 

} (12) Great promise, in a difierent Vein is 
shown in the (Cbarudatta) of which we have 

•only a fragment in 4 acts without beginning or final 
verses The (Dandra Charudatta) men- 

tioned by Abhmavagupta ( is most pro- 
10 
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bably the same work Fiom it are derived the first 
four acts of the at Lnbuted to 

Bhasa and Kalidasa % — The probability of 
Kalidasa's acceptance of ideas from those of Bhasa^ 
so illustrious a predecessor, is turned into certainty 
by numerous coincidences between the two. Of course 
with such a genius as Kalidasa’s, the matter bor- 
rowed is transformed and normally improved in the 
change In act 1 of the Sakuntala the king is struck 
with the elegance of the simple bark*dress of the hero- 
ine in keeping with her station as a maiden of the 
hermitage t?f fk sjvqvi!. The germ 

of this pretty idea is found in the Pratimanataka act 
1 where Sita playfully decks herself in a dress of bark, 
evoking the judgment of her friend ( 
vitsi ) The fact of borrowing is established by the 
episode in act 1 of the Sakuntala of the treatment of 
watering the garden as an act of penance on the 
maidens part an idea which occurs m a closely 
parallel passage in Act Y of the Pratimanataka In 
the same act of the we find bidding 

take farewell of the fawns and the trees, 
which are her foster children, and of her dear friends, 
the Yindya mounCain and the creepers , m the depai - 
ture of Sakuntala from the hermitige the trees and 
the fawns as well as the creepers share in the giief 
of her departure, of the deer is expressly used the 
term ‘foster child’ found m the Pratimanataka. 
Again in act Vll of the Pratimanataka Sita is 
reminded of the distrust felt by the deer in Bharata^ 
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3 ust as Sikuntala describes their distrast of Duiliyan- 
ta (Act V There is a parallel in the act 

I -where i3 received lciDdl> by the lady of the 

hermitage and thanks her for her courteous words, 
to the scene at the opening of the Sal untala in 
which the king assures Anasuya that her speech of 
welcome is sufficient hospitality ( 'o-;»shT fisl 

The parallel 13 completed by the mstruc 
tion given by the chamberlain in Bhasa s play to the 
servant to avoid disturbance to the hermitage with 
commands of the king to the commander in-chief 
Similar also IS the scene in act II of the in 

which during the play of and ?t Ja dis 

guise reference is made to the former s approaching 
marriage to the talk of friends with her in 

Act I \Vc have also in Act VI of either play a paral 
lei treatment of the lute lost by $ m one ca e and 
the rin^ !o t by i^5“ll m the other, the verbcs in which 
the e innocent objects of censure are attacked being 
similar m pint and taste The motif of the curse of 
Durva is explaining m the Sakuntala the sufferings of 
the her loc suggests the curse < f la the 

reducing the hero to a humble rani and in the 
Sakunt il i the lovers are reunited it th“ hermitage 
of samt q z\y as in the they meet at the abode 

of saint -U 5 ;f But we can not but obs r\c that 
Kalidasa b dramas as they stand do not agree ^ ith 
the rule observed in those of Bhasa regarding th<- 
begmning of the drama 

D JR Winternitz about Bhasa The 13 pUys 
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published by Mahamahopadhyaya Ganapati SasLrm 
are woiks of as they are works of great poetical 
merit worthy of the name of Bhasa. was un- 
doubtedly a great poet and above all a dramatic 
genius Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti were no doubt 
greater poets, greater musters of language than 
but in the whole of Sanskrit literature no drama, 
according to D r Winternitz, could compare as a 
stage-play with any one of the 13 plays asciibed to 
Bhasa, for all classical dramas are more or less book- 
dramas, while these 13 plays are one and all the 
woika of a born dramatist wonderfully adapted to 
the stage 


Lecture 13. 

Precursors of Kalidasa. 

Precursors of Kalidasa ; (1) Bhasa, (2) Saumilla 
mentioned by Rajasekhara along with Ramilla ) 
as co-workeis composing a ( a tale on the 

union of the sentiment of love and heroism), (3) 
Kaviputras were two who were also collaborators 
like Somilla and Ramilla, (4) Sudraka, author of 
the social drama ( was a king. The 

first four acts of the drama had its origin in the 
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of Bhasa To we can not but ascribe the 
originality of combining the politi'^1 and the love 
intrigue which give together a special value to the 
play The conception of the science of theft is neatly 
paralleled in the ilnbR'S where a text book on the 
subject IS a cribed to and the «ame work con 

tains interesting accounts of gambling which illus 
trate act II It is a m 10 Acts 

Kalidasa Dr A B Keith m his Sanskrit Drama 
after due consideration of all arguments about Kali 
dasa s date has at last come to the conclusion that 
Kalidasa flourished under Chandragupta 11 of 
Ujjayini who ruled up to about 413 A D with the 
style of Vikramaditya ( ) which is 
alluded to la the name while the title of the 

Kumarasambhava may well hint a compliment on the 
birth of young Kumaragupta his son and successor 
The ^T^f^Tlf^f=l3i with its marked insistence on the 
horse saci ifice of the drama seems to suggest a period 
in Kalidasas early activity when the memory of the 
first horse sacrifice for long performed by an Indian 
king that of was fre h m men s minds More 

over the poems of Kalidasa are essentially those 
of the Gupta period when the Brahmanical 
tendencies of the dynasty were in full strength and 
the menace of foreign attacl was for the time 
evanescent Amongst the three dramas of Kalidasa 
his first play is a historical drama ( 

^5^' The characters and 

35 being taken from the dynasty of the 
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formed by the first through the deposition of the last 
m 17S B c. The second play is a 

melo drama ( ) adapted from the Vedas and 

the Brahamanas The third play, re- 

presents the perfection of Kalidasa’s dramatic art. 
The incident from the of the Mahabbarata 

has been adapted to represent a perfect work on 
dramatic art with full delineation of the poets own 
time 

Sans crit drama was the highest product of Indian 
poetry and it summed up m itself the final concep- 
tion of literary art achieved by the very selfcons- 
cious creators of Indian literature The drama can 
not but bear essential traces of its connection with 
the Brahmans Emotion is the principal object of 
exhibition in Indian dramas The plot is a secondary 
element in the highest form of the drama ( ). 
Kalidasa makes subtle changes in the plot of the 
Sakuntala, not for the sake of improving the plot as 
such, but because the attractions are necessary to 
exhibit in perfection the sentiment of love, which 
must be evoked m the hearts of the audience The 
crudities of the epic left Sakuntala a business-hke 
young woman and Dushyanta a selfish and calcula- 
ting lover , both blemishes had to be removed in 
order that the spectator might realise within him- 
self, in ideal forms, the tenderness of a girl's first 
afiection and the honourable devotion of the king, 
clouded only by a curse against which he had no 
povrcr Tragedy proper is denied in Indian dramas 
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^nd comedy in its highest form is not difficult The 
and the as well ) represent 

-comedy in all forms The nnd ^*1 appeal to the 
comic sentiment in an inferior form Limited by 
nature of intellectual movement Kalidasa has no 
message for us for the deeper questions of human 
life Fascinating and exquisite as is the Sal untala 
it has been removed far from the cruelty of real life 
and it neither seeks to answer nor does it soh c the 
riddles of life Indeed the dramatic art was es en 
tially aristocratic in India and as such the drama 
was never popular m the sense m which the Lreek 
drama po sessed that quality From an carl> period 
we find the distinction of class reflected in a distinc- 
tion of langunge culture being reserved largely for 
the two higher classes, the Bnbmans and the 
Kshatriyas or the ruling class It was m this ran 
fied atmosphere that ^ansknt drama came into being 
and it was to literati of high cultivation that its 
creation from the hints present in religion and in the 
epic was due 

The Indian view on Kalidasa We have 
ab olutely no trust worthy information regarding 
"the per onal history of Kalidasa The poet 
has studiously objerved utter silence about him 
■self in his works He was the least of an egotist 
that it was possible to be Hia poetical works alone 
-stand as an immortal monument of hi3 surpassing 
poetic excellence We have to content ourselves with 
what we can gather about the poet from external 
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sources and a few incidents found here and there in 
his works which have a distant bearing upon the 
history of his life A time-honoured tradition asso- 
ciates the name of Kalidasa with that of king 
Vikramaditya of Ujjain The keen interest and filial 
love with which the poet describes the Mahakala, 
the Sipra and the other beauties of Ujjayini un*- 
mistakably point to the conclusion that he must have 
been a native of that city. Again the various covert 
references to the name of Vikrama in fully eulogist ic 
terms which were undoubtedly meant to immortalise 
king Vikramaditya are inexplicable if that monarch 
be not regarded as the patron of the poet. The 
poet also betrays considerable acquaintance with 
court-life in his works This, as well as no allusion 
to the goddess of wealth having ever frowned upon 
him, shows that he was in affluent circumstances and 
had not the misfortune ever to drink the bitter cup 
of poverty By caste he was a saraswata Brahman 
and was a devout adorer of Siva, but not a sectarian 
at all He seems to have travelled a good deal all 
over India His graphic description of the Himalayan 
scenes looks very much like that of one who was an 
eye-witness ( Unlike Bhavabhuti ) he appears to have 
enjoyed great popularity during his life time. In 
spite of his warm admiration of pleasures he was 
never an unscrupulous voluptuary as is clearly evident 
from the many noble sentiments expressed in the 
Sakuntala. It also appears from the same play that 
he was against love-marriges though always actuated 
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With the most generous entiments towards the fair 
sex His works bear further testimony to his con- 
siderable acquaintance \/ith the Vedas the philosophy 
ot the Upamshads the Bhagavadgita the Smkhya^ 
the Yoga and the Vedanta as propounded by Vyasa^ 
medicine and the rudiments of astronomy Beyond 
these few facts nothing is known about the poet 
Works of Kalidasa —The poets silence about 
himself in his works gave opportunity to many 
nn crapulous inferior poets to father their own 
works upon him The following are notable amongst 
the works attributed to him —(1) 

( 3 ) I (4) (5) 

(6) (7) ^Ilqrwflrfira (8) (9) 

( 10 ) ( 11 ) ( 12 ) 

(13) (14) SIsi'llli'S'F (15) 

and (16) Amongst these the 6rst seven 

ate acknowledged by all cholars to be Kalidasa s 
works The rest are to be di^mi sed a** productions of 
some inferior hands Among*«t the poems the order of 
composition was and 9^ 

while amongst the dramatic works the order of 
composition was R-ii-t iT^ il5 and 

Kalidasa as a poet — Kalidasa is indisputably 
the greatest master mmd in Sanskrit poetry He has 
been and will ever be ensbnned in the hearts of his 
countrymen as the prince of Indian poets He has 
also evoked spontaneous outpourings of praise and 
manifestations of admiration from foreign poets 
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-and scbolai? who had access to his works either 
directly or thiouffh translations, Goethe has volunta* 
rily bestowed his iiighest meed of praise on him. 
About the hakuntala he says — 

“Would’st thou the young year’s blossom and the 
fruits of its decline, And all by which the soul is 
cbaimed, enraptured, feasted, fed ? Would’st thou 
the earth and heaveu itself in one sole name com- 
bine i> 1 name thee, O Sakuntala, and all at once is 
said.” As translated from the German by E B, East 
wick In the words of the renowned philoshopher 
and tia\ oiler Humboldt — “Kalidasa, the celebrated 
authoi of the Sakuntala,is a masterly describee of the 
influence which nature has upon the minds of lovers , 

' tenderness m the expression of feeling and richness 
of creative fancy have assigned to him his lofty place 
among the poets of all nations,” The celebrated 
critic Scblegel has also assigned him a very high 
position amongst the glorious company of the 'sons 
of song’. Sir Monier Williams writing about the 
Sakuntala says — ‘‘No composition of Kalidasa dis- 
plays more the richness of his poetical genius, the 
-exuberance of his imagination, the warmth and play 
of his fancy, his profound knowledge of the human 
heart, his delicate appreciation of its most renned 
and tender emotions, his familiarity with tue woik- 
ings and counter workings of its conflicting 
feelings in short more entitles him to rank as the 
Shakespeare of India.” Professor Lassen calls him the 
■^‘brightest star in the firmament of Indian poetry.' 
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Thiis \ve ee that his poetic genius has brought 
■Sanskrit poetry to the highest elegance and refine 
ment. His style ib pure and chaste It has neither 
the hsity of the Puranas nor the extravagant colou 
Ting of later poems If is imartificial and character 
ised by brevity con i tent with perspicuity An nn 
affected simpUty of expression ind an easy flowing 
language mark lus writings which are embellished 
with similes unparaUelled for their beauty and 
appropriateness and pithv general savings His 
diction is marl ed by absence of long compounds 
involved constructions and over wrought rhetoric and 
by vert few pun« Kalidasa excels other po ts m 
his description of the sublime and the beautiful His 
descriptive powers are great and some of the «cenea 
in the Sakuntala the Me^jhaduta and the Raghu 
van^a arc so charming, nay so enchanting, as to hold 
the readers spell hound 

Kalidasa and Bhavabhutl oomp'xred — 
The only dramatic poet -who may be compared 
with Kalidasa is Bhavabhuti and as a poet on the 
whole both may be placed as rivals but asa drama 
tibt the palm is certainly in favour of the former 
The Utt ira Rama chanta is the best drama of Bhava 
bhuti ("§-€« These two 

poets are generally regarded as the leading dramatists 
in fejnsknt Both are ongiual poets gifted with 
genius of the highest order Both are masters of the 
natural slyle of poetry and botn are equally happy 
in their choice of words But Bhavabbatis style 
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is elaborate and generally nnnnecessarily marked 
by long compounds. Truly the poet had to yield, 
here to the tendency of the age If Kalidasa has 
more fancy and imagination, Bharabhuti is more 
sentimental and passionate. Kalidasa excels la 
depicting the sentiment of love ( ) whi e Bhava- 
bhuti is in his element when depicting the sentiments 
of pathos (<f and heroism Dr. R G Bhandar- 
kar remarks — “K, suggests or indicates the sentiment 
which B. expresses in forcible language ” In the 
words of Sanskrit rhetoricians K^s sentiment (^jj) 
is conveyed ( ) by or sense of words 

while that of B is conveyed by the sense. K's may 
be described as the synthetical method of poetry as 
opposed to B's which is analytical Dr Bhaudarkar 
says that Bhavabhuti modelled the love of Madhava 
and Malati upon that of Dushyanta and Sakuntala 
But B notices the ethereal side of love more than 
K Again in the delineation of the sublime side of ‘ 
pathos B. seems to excel K ) 

As a poet of nature and a describer of the picturesque 
B can not be called inferior to K. K deals with the 
lovely, the admirable, and the excellent, but B deals 
with variety and hence often he goes beyond nature 
Besides B is more a poet than a dramatist, more a 
philosopher than an actual play-wriglit , while K, la 
the master artist with the pen of the perfect drama- 
tist B’s works are rather whole than 

or while K’s works are all c^t^^s and 

pure dramatic works. 
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Date of tile poet Tr\dition meations Kalidasa, 
as coatemporary of king Vikramaditya as one of the 
ame gems of his court King Vikramaditya who 
was an epoch mal er founded the era Samvat (ij 
which commenced with 56 B C The Karur theory 
the renaissance theory and the theory of the nine gems 
all make Kalidasa flourish in the sixth century A D 
But recent researches have proved beyond all shade 
of doubt that the above theories are all false and 
unfounded Mallinatha in his commentary of 
Meghaduta says that Kichula and Dignaga were 
contemporaries of Kalidasa But there is no kno vmg 
about Nichula nor is there any possibility to decide 
which of the different Dignagacharyas were meant 
by Mallinatha there Mr K B Patbaka argues 
that since there is no mention of the Hunas in the 
Ramayana the conclusion follow^ that Kalidasa 
uncoosiously refers to the Huna kings of bis own time 
who held away over the Punjab and Kashmir and 
specially to Mihirakula who about the year 53ii- 
633 A D retired to the Punjab after his overthrow 
by Yasodharman and Baladitya But this conclusion 
rests solely on assumption as there are references to 
the Hunas even in the Mahabbarata Prof Apte 
has shown that just beyond Bactria or the thresh 
hold of ancient India the Hunas bad constituted a 
'powerful empire from the middle of the third century 
BC to the end of the first or second century AD 
JHence Raghu s conquest of the Hunas in the Raghu 
■vansa can not make Kalidasa flourish in the 6th 
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century \ D. th'* author of the Mandisar 

inscription, unit ites several Klea« from IC'ihd'i-^a t 
the latter must therefore hive lived unor 
to 172 A. D. tiie date of the Mind is ir inscrip- 
tion Atjain Aswajihosha, the author of Buddha- 
chanta, a Sanskrit epic in 2S cantos, has numerous 
passages similar to those occurrin;^ in the works of 
Kalidasa. Now Kahtlas i w.is an ori'^inal po-t who 
borrowed Ins subjects from Valmiki, ¥ 3^51 and 
the authors of the Upanlshads etc , while \swa- 
ghosha was more a philosopticr than a poet and 
may with greater probability be supposid to have 
borrowed his ideas from the wor\s of Kalidasa. 
The date of Aswaghosha is given as 7S A D. and 
if we suppose him to h<ivc borrowed from the works 
of ICahdasa, the latter will have to be placed ear- 
lier than 7S A.D. In this view Dr Peterson also 
concuis w’hen he says, ‘Kahd isa stands near the 
beginning of the Christian era, if indeed he does not 
overtop it.’ 

There are also internal evidences pointing to the 
same conclusion. Let us first refer to the law’’S of 
inheritance and the penalt 3 ’- of theft as indicated in 
the Sakuntala The passage in act Vlof the Sakuntala 
announcing the death of the merchant Dhanamitra 
and his d 3 nug heirlcss, seems to Prof Apte to 
refer to a period \,rhea the widow’-s of deceased persons 
could not inherit their estate Such a period is to be 
found only before the Christian era, w’^ben Manu, 
Apastambha and Vasistha held sway and Bnhaspati, 
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Sankhn Likhita and Ynjnavalkya had not yet 
written their code® The penalty for theft as indi- 
cated in the prologue to act VI seems to ha\ e beea 
the extreme one it being the theft o( a jewel [There 
IS also a passage of similar import m the Vil ramor 
va lya VI in which the featherN thief that had 
stolen a^say the kings favourite gem is referred to] 
The penalty for theft has been from time to time 
mitigated ^\lth the progress ot ciMhsation Manu 
and Apastambha lay down the extreme penalty 
the option of fine being introduced later on as we- 
find in the the Smiriti of Brihaspati It 
must not be forgot that the principal duty of a 
dramatist is to show to the authority bow some of 
the laws of the time are unnatural and stiff and cruel 
K refers to the lav. of debt of his time in act 1 of 
the Sakuntala and shows how strict and cruel it is 
to the debtor Again Prof Aple points cut that there 
i3 no reference to the Nyayo philo ophy in Kalidasa s 
works (except in Ragbu Xlll I in which the word 
occurs but which the author borrowed 
from the Sankhj a ) and concludes that IC must have 
lived before the development" of the original Vjaya 
philosophy Then there comes the eiidenct. of style 
The artificiality of diction and the foadne ^ for long 
compounds and double meanings of words which mark 
the writings of Dandin Bana Bhatt i, Bhavabhuti 
and other mediaeval writers are entirely ab nt in 
Kalidasa a fact which clearly shows that he must 
be placed some six orwCven centines before them^ 
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a period necessary to cause such a revolution in the 
art of literary composition consulcnnn the scanty 
means of the prop i^ation of le.itnin" in those times 
From the fesv facts stated above it is ibundantly clear 
that Kalidasa lived in the first century Rc at the 
latest (the upward limit of his d itc being 
300 Be according to ‘^onic critics) 

General romarke about the Abliijnaiia* 
.Sakuntala : — It is a love drami and belongs to 
the class of drama (55'iT ) The plot is taken 

from the national epic Mahabharata in its main out- 
lines It display's all the charms of Kalidasa’s muse. 
Its language shows forth all the graces of his style 
It IS highly elegant and dignified and, where neces- 
sary, It abounds in striking and tasty comparisons. 
It IS sublime in the poetical portions without be- 
coming obscure or involved and presents a very 
charming ease and simplicity in the dialogues without 
ever dc'jcending to vulgarism. No forced construc- 
tion, no offensive conceit, mars its beauty, The 
metres are mostly of the shorter kind, very musical 
and varied, with the sonorous prominent among 
j them. It IS also highly finished from an artistic point 
of view The action is progressive and the interest 
well sustained. The Sakuntala aims at giving a 
relative picture of the life of the people in a more 
marked degree than the other two dramas of the 
'poet. [ Kalidasa remains the sole unrivalled expo- 
nent of the pure classic mode of representing life 
and thought in the early ages, j The usual expedient 
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employed by writers of erotic plays (viz the intro 
duction of a rival wife or wives to give vanety to 
to the action and add interest to the incident by the 
unwelcome interruptions in the love meetings of the 
hero and the heroine) is not made use of in the 
bakuntala Another distinguishing feature of the 
play 13 the msignificant part assigned to the Vidushaka 
who IS so conspicuous m his other two plays There 
are also no maid servants introduced in connection 
with the love intrigue since there is none such men 
tioned in the play 

Techmcal remarks —(1) Dramatic unity — 
There is no unity of time and place m the drama 
the unity present being that of plot alone ^II) 
Five uniting links )— (1) The commences 

with the presence of king Dushyanta ( the hero of 
the type) in act 1 and ends with 

(act II) It brings together the hero and 
the heroine and love strikes root in the heart of 
both Their union in marriage is the final object and 
to achieve it the whole machinery is to be directed 
The ground for the seed is prepared when the 
J^stRUsays «S ttcl®' "(Wj? (act I) 

and it IS cast when he furth r says— 

&c.(actl) (2) The commences 

with ijjst \ &.C &c (act II) 

and terminates with the close of act III We have 
the in that the stream of the mam action 
though obstructed by such incidents as the talk 
about the chase, the double call of duty requiring 
11 
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the kind’s attendance on the queen-mother and his 
presence at the hermitage to ward off the obstacleb 
to the holy rites &c., proceeds unhindered, as implied 
by the words of the king &c/ 

We have the i2}<lv or the endeavour to the principal 
end when the king says— 

&c” met II). ( 3 ) The takes up the whole of 

Act IV and extends as far as in 

act V. It consists of the curse of which mars 

the hope of success ( ) which, however, is 
still present in the words of saint &c, 

(act IV). (4) Spreads over the remainder 

of act V and the whole of act VI Here the certain 
attainment of desired end ( is thwarted by 

the curse of Durvasas taking effect and the king 
becoming oblivious of his marriage with The 

way to the final catastrophe, however, is paved by 
the invitation of Indra. (5) The >if% occupies 

the whole of act VII, wherein the various diverging 
incidents converge to one end, viz. the happy union 
of the king with his queen and son ( 111 ) Duration 
of time of the play ; The whole action embraces a 
period of about six years The first two acts occupy 
one day each. There seems to be about a fortnight’s 
interval between the events of act II and those of act 
III, (as indicated by such expressions as 
&c , q ) , so the love- 

marriage ( ) of and must have 

taken place sometime towards the end of An 

interval of about five to six mouths separates act IV 
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from net III there being n distance of nbout fifteen 
days between the act itself anj the The 

words of the disciple of (IV 2) 

leave no doubt that he la describing the scene present- 
ed by n fall moon day raorning and that must have 
been a mornnidg of This period is sufficient for 
Sakuntala to give clear indications of her pregnancy 
and also for saint to return home Kan \ a s disciples 
must have reached Dushvanta s palace mahout two 
days (for Hastinapur was about a days journey 
from Kanwaa hermitage as is implied by the kings 
words (^T^) *1*19 ^ which gi\es three days 
as the time necessary to go to thecitj and c^me back ) 
So the events of act V commence nbout two 
days after those related m act IV The «:»■»(<«» of 
act VI evidently refers to the locideots of a day after 
a mouth or two from tb lucideuts describ d m act 

V The act VI opens after a lon^^ time in the spring 
season From act VII it appears that 
afterwards) was about five to six j card old when 
the king meets him The incidents m utioned in act 

VI refers to only one day before what took place in 
in act VII (nKC?1 

Tj-fii-f ) Hence the whole time of duration 
of the play covers about 6 yeare 
IV Merits of the drama —[The poet m the fir t 
place IS the interpreter of Nature s beauty The 
world IS not painted or adorned but is from the 
begianmg beautiful and God has not made some things 
beautiful, but beauty is the ruling principle of the 
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universe. This beauty the poet’s soul feels and 
represents m words. The poet is consequently the 
the person in whom the powers of impression and 
expression are preeminently combined. Mere poeti 
cal talents or industry and skill in metre-making 
do not make a true poet It is the power vividly 
to impart the impressions he receives having clothed 
them with thoughts and ideas of his own that makes 
a true poet. The poet is next a man of genius. 
Genius is that mental power and activity which 
enable their possessor to create new combinations 
and results. It is a creative and constructive faculty. 
It is due to this faculty that when the soul of the 
poet has come to ripeness of thought he detaches 
and sends forth from its undying creations, its 
poems and songs, which infix themselves firmly into 
the hearts of men. Another great faculty which the 
poet must possess is imagination The poet Shakes- 
peare says 

^‘The poet’s eye in fine frenzy rolling 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from 

earth to heaven j 

And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name ” 

The faculty of imagination creates by-laws more 
closely connected with reason It has strong emotion 
as its actuating and formative cause and it aims at re- 
sults of a definite and weighty character. Inferior 
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to th« Inulicr ficuHv but nlm'wt cquMIy I'tipjrtint, 
wthcficuUyorfin-y ItlmforiU nctunliuj* spint 
fecUnffS of a livch, nml vcm^tilc niturc Tnncv 
19 a crctUrc ftculty It doc4 not of cotirjc cmtc 
like imaRinnlion, thought but cxirxordmirj 

thou^’ht, IiniRiuition i9 ^criotn and profound iti 
its niturc ivlulc fincy is and comic m its 

features The i>oct nj^iin must l»c a man of nnuerssl 
Vnottlcd^c and \Mtlc experience lie Ins a \ cry bu,h 
and facred mission to perform He is the greatest 
tcicbcr of minkiml In the \vords off nersnn - 
*the poets nn: Idi rilin^ uoiU They act up on our 
feeling nppc.al to them and cir incipatc them from 
low ness by rcfinin;; them and ennobling, them ) 

The 9tor) of the SiUantnla as onpinally narmted 
in the Mahahhirati is«o uuronnnlic and simple 
in Its form that one could hardlj im»t,ine limit 
It could lie m tdc the basis of the dramatic incidents 
as woven in the drimi which for its pUn of exccii 
tion and the charms of the denouement h irtll> finds 
a pirallel in the dramatic literature of the world The 
prosaic slorj of the Mabibhanto wnntm^ in drama 
tic elements which give life and effect to a plaj h is 
been dramatised b> Ivilidnsa with tint dram itic 
skill and master) oicr his art which haac midc 
him irmnortnl ns the Sbalicsperc of India Shikcs 
^lerc lias no where originated the m un plots of his 
dramas But lo his hands they recciacd life and 
meaning and made him what be is— the unri\ iPeil 
master of his art Kalidasa, loo selected n mjtholo 
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gical love-story to serve as the basis of his drama, 
fully conscious that such a story would have greater 
charm for his countrymen. His dramatic genius, 
aided by his deep dramatic insight, quickly saw 
that the story though simple and un roman tic in its 
form was preeminently fitttd to be the nucleus of 
such dramatic situations and incidents as would stir 
up the hearts of his countrymen or rather all men of 
poetic susceptibility and produce a magical effect 
upon them. Goethe’s words that 'the soul is charmed, 
enraptured, feasted and fed’ are literally true as 
applied to this illustrious drama of our poet The 
faculty of imagination enabled our poet to body 
forth the forms of things unknown, to turn them 
to shapes and give to airy nothing — (the meagre 
story of the Mahabharata — ) its form and existence. 
The puisuit of Sakuntala by a bee and her consequent 
flurry skilfully made the fit occasion for the king to 
make his appearance (Act 1), the seizure of the skirts 
of her garment by a young deer (act lY), the singing 
in the beginning of act Y which indirectly hints at the 
forgetfulness of the king of his former wife and which 
makes him as though love-lorn though he could not 
account for the cause, the unexpected recovery of 
the ring, the picture of the heroine and the conse- 
quent mental agony of the king (act YI), the solilo- 
quy and the swoon of the king on hearing of the 
death of a rich merchant who died childless (act YI) 
these incidents dexterously interwoven in the cons- 
truction of the play are productions of the fertile 
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fancy of the poet The denouement of the drxtna 
IQ nil Its chief \n<l suliordin ilc parts is so prnccfully 
concicvcd nnd •‘usuincd throu>.hout lint the 
cflcct m all Its vinous fora sis miint.>incd on the 
audience and the diflcrent «-atimcnl* possess the oul 
and keep it comp’ctclr entranced There is perfect 
naturalness alnut thedritmtic incidents j tliey 
l^cntlj rise up in the progress of the p'ol and all lend 
to make It a p-rfect creation There i hanllj any 
other drimi which IS cqiullr fiuUless in the cxecti 
tion of the pot The pliv i< m Miort thcclimiX of 
the poetic and dniiutic |w\\crs of the poet Kali 
dasa IS rcpnrdcil ns a m nter of similes and of sweet 
and mu ical linguuc This is mfiieientl} Ixjrnc 
out hj the present pla> The poets oli^crvalion of 
nature is \crj M\id md true to life The hiU»c^t 
merit for which Ktihd i a u preemincnil> disii«K«t’^»“ii 
15 the suhhtnily of hts thouKhls There is nothing com 
mon pkicc or Milg-ir aljout them ThouKh the pnn 
apal sentiment is lo\c we laid no Milp^aritj in the 
expression of It, It is all pure nnd sublime and can 
bo read without a blush \ln the writings of Shakes 
pearc the sublimity of thouj,ht runs throu},hout, hut 
there are places where we find *o much aulyinty that 
we cannot but blush to read them We cannot, how 
ever find ont instance of aulgnritj in the plays of 
Kahda x] No poet, in fact, suggests less readily 
compari on with Euripides than dues KahdnM Ue 
has nothing of the questioning mind of the Greek 
dramatist, contemporary of the sophists and eager 
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enquirer into the validity of all established conven- 
tions. In style again he aims at a level of perfec 
tion of achievement which was neither sought nor 
attained by Euripides. If any parallel were worth 
making Kalidasa would fall to be ranked as the Sopho 
kies of the Indian drama, for as far as any Indian 
poet could ‘he saw life steadily and saw it whole/ and 
was free from the vain questionings which vexed the 
soul of Euripides Kalidasa, enjoying a full measure of 
prosperity in the golden age of India, viewed with 
a determined optimism all that passed before him in 
life in strange contrast to the bitterness of the 
denunciations of existence which Buddhism has 
set forth as its contribution to the problems of 
life 

V. Another point should be noticed in the poet’s- 
canto VI which may help us in determining 
the date of the poet. The texts of the slokas run 
thus s— 

From the above texts we understand that the 
metropolis of the Pandyas in k’s days was the city 
of Uragapura Mallinatha of thel4}th century 

without any enquiry writes ‘-sttNQjtifc*! 

in interpreting But antiquarian 

researches shew that there is no Nagapura in the Pan- 
dya country. But there is one Uratyur the most 
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ancient capital of the colas According to the 
opinion of the hte lamented Prof V Smith 
the Dravadian people of the south noted in 
ancient Sankrit literature, were the kola** the Pandya®,. 
the Keralas and the ceras who always fought 
amongst one another for political supremacj and 
sometime one was prcdomincnt and sometime 
another In the we find ^ 

c«loic7 (Book 11 o2 35) Here we find the colas 
and the Pandyas treated na equals In the Rama 
yana we find the Pandyas alone mentioned and not 
the others ( 5 ^ R 

IV 41 49 ) The Pandyas were then paramount 
and from the in the the Pand>a king 

13 called the paramount lord of the sooth ( 

^ From history we know 

that this supremacy of the Pandyas was o\erthrown 
bi hankata cola about the first centurj A D Kankola 
i*- is said neglected Uraiyur and removed the capital 
to haien/>attanam After hartKola the Pandyas 
again beciime supreme m the days of Nedutti selm 
Pandya He established the Pnndya supremacy 
about the third century A D but the capital of the 
Pandy vs was MadurOf which continued to be the 
capital of the Pandya country hereafter The Pandyas 
were overthrown in the oth century by the X^aUavas 
who became overlords of the south in the 6th and 7th 
centuries Now when K describes the Pandyas as 
supreme lords of the south with their capital at 
(Uraiyur) he must be referred to the 1st century BC 
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Had he lived in the 5th century.he must have describ- 
ed his king as lord of Madura. Again Kalidasa 
does not speak of the at all as he had flourished 
long ago. That the were the overlords of the 

south during K's time, we know again from Ragu 
iV in the description of ^^s. He says— 

It IS now quite clear without doubt that during K’s 
time the Paadyas with as their capital were 

the supreme lords of the south This refers to the 
1st century B. C. Hence K flourished in the 1st cen- 
tury B.C. Again in the of K says that 

conquered the ^iiris in Afganistan Now it is quite 
known that there were no ^^i^s in Afganistan in the 
the 3rd,4th and 5 th centuries A.D. as Yavana-kindoms 
in the North-West of India had already been des- 
troyed by the Knshanas It was only in the 1st cen- 
tury BC. that we had < 1 ^^? kingdoms in the North- 
West, both on the Fast and West of the Indus. 
As to how ^®ls could be in the north of the Indus 
before the 5th century A D , we must refer our 
readers to the where it is distinctly mention- 

ed that the people to the north of India were the 
Hunas and the Chinas- There were numerous 
tribes of the ^«is and indeed they represent the 
Mangohan tribes to the North of India generally 
including the Tibetans In short the realms of the 
North of India are always known to India as 

Hence to place K. in the 1st century 
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BC the date of the Samvat era caanot be 
wrong 

Three dramas of Kalidasa — il) 
(Malavihagnimitra) was unquestionably the first 
-dramatic work of Kalidasa He seeks in the pro 
logue to etcuse his presumption of present 

mg a new play when tried favourite such as Bhasa 
baumilla and the Kaviputras exist and in the Vikra- 
motvarsiya also he shows some diffidence, 

which has disappeared m the Th^ 

great merits of the poet are far less clearlj exhibited 
here than in his other phys It is a historical drama 
m five acts performed on a spring festival at Ujjaymi 
It IS a love drama of the type of the poet Bhasa on 
the theme of Udayana The (Vikramor- 

varsiya) was his second dramatical work It is a melo- 
drama of the type of (t»'otaka) and the theme 
IS that of the love of king Pururavas and the celestial 
nymph Urvasi The the poets 

last dramatic work, certainly represents the perfec 
tion of Kalidasas art and may justly be assumed to 
belong to the latest period of his work Besides three 
dramas Kalidasa was the author of the cycle 

of the seasons ( undoubtedly his first work ) on lyric 
poetry while his master lyric was the or cloud 

messenger His two master pieces on epic poetry were 
the in 19 cantos and the ^ in 17 

canto's 

Chand.ra or Cbandraka — The Buddhist drama 
(Lokananda) has been ascribed to him and 
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Kalhana places him tinder Ttinjma of Kasmir Noth- 
ing more is known about him 

Harslia t Three dramas, as well as some minor 
poetical works, hare come down to us under the 
name of Harsha, the king of and who 

reigned from 606 to 648 A,D , the patron of Bana- 
Bhatta, who celebrates him in his historical prose- 
romance and of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuan- 

T sang who is our most valuable source of informa- 
tion on his reign. That the three plays, 

and are by one hand is made certain^ 

in part by the common ascription in a verse in the 
prologue mentioning Harsha as an accomplished^ 
poet, partly by the recurrence of two veises in the- 
and the and of one in the former- 

play and the and above all by the absolute- 

similarity of tone and style in the three works. 
3i*5r5'®^ in the refers to the gift of gold to 

Banabhatta (or Dhavaka in some manuscripts) by 
Harsha, The commentators explain this of the 
which was passed off in Harsha’s name But PTsing- 
cleatly refers to the dramatization of the subject 
of the by Harsha and its performance, and in 

the of 53 ^ ( who lived under of 

Kasmir, 779-- 813 A D ,) a performance of the 
ascribed to a king, is mentioned. Most probably 
Harsha wrote the dramas himself with such aid as 
his court pandits might give The and 

the are two ^dfS^ls (melo dramas) in four 

acts very closely connected both in form and subject— 
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^matter the comtnoa hero m both bemg whom 

Bhasa had already celebrated in his 
\nd ^or The is a 

(drama proper) in 5 acts and is the dnmatization 
ol a Buddhist legend the self sacrifice of the Yidya- 
dhara prince first narrated in s 

and then m the ifr 

Mahendra Vikramavarman ( 

Almost contemporary to Harsha was Mahendra 
Vikr imavartnan son of the Pallava king t*l 
^nd himself a king with the styles of Hi 

and Who ruled in kancbi in the first 

quarter of the 7th century A D Chance has preserved 
for us bis si^twi, which is so far the only early 
•farce published and which has i special interest m 
•showing signs of the same technique as that of Jihasa 
Bhavabliuti ') — He tells us in the pro- 

iogues of bis three dramas 

and that he belonged to the 

^^■^3 ^Udumbara) Brahman family of Padraapura in 
Yidarva who were of the Knsyapa gotra and follow- 
ed the school of the Black Yajurveda 

and that his full name was son of 

Nildkantha and Jatukarm grand son of 

3hatlagopala He was skilled in grammar rhetoric 
Jogic and mimansa He is said to have been a pupil 
of Rumania He expressly mentions his knowledge 
ot the Yedas the Upanishadas Sankbya and Yoga 
and names as his teacher His three plays were 

performed for the festival of the lord Kalapnya ( 
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who is normally identified with of 

XTjjayini, though the scene of the Malati-madhava 
is laid in Padmavati. It appears that he left home 
and proceeded to Ujjayini or Padmavati in quest of 
fortune. Kalhana m the Rajatarangini expressly 
asserts, that he Was a member of the entourage of 
Yasovarman of Kanyakubja who was defeated by 
Muktapida Lahtaditya of Kasrair, not earlier thaa 
736 A D The poet in his epic Gaudavaha in 

Prakrit lefers to Bhavabhuti’s ocean of poetry^ 
Bana*s silence about him suggests that he was not 
known to him. The first writer on poetics to cite 
him isVamana. Verses not found in the extant three 
dramas are ascribed to him, so he may have writtea 
works other than the two dramas on Ramachandra 
( i e. the and the ) and the social 

drama on Malati and Madhava. His friend- 

ship with actors is a trait to which he himself refers 
and eSorts have been made to trace in his works 
evidence of revision for stage-purposes Amongst 
the three dramas of Bhavabhuti was his 

first work, was his second work and the 

his last work Tradition, however, as- 
crines the composition of the first 4 acts and up to 
stanza 46 of act Y of the to Bhavabhuti 

and the rest to Bhavabhuti was induced 

to write his social drama in an efiort to 

vie with the author of the To make up for 

his inefficiency in comic composition he gave up boldly 
the part of the Vidushaka and selected for his theme 
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in lieu of comic, rolief incidents of the terrible and 
horribl" type blended with the supernatural Bha 
V ibhliti was indeed a very learned poet of i high 
order but either m the or in the Uttara 

Ramchanta he reach^'d no higher level as a drama 
tist He had a period of 12 years to cover m the 
as he had 14- in the and to 

produce eSective unity would be hard for any drama 
tist The poet made no serious effort to this end 
He has contented himself with imagining a series 
of striking pictures As a poem the merits of the- 
are patent and undeniable Bhavabutia 
temper was akin to the grand and the mspiriog^ 
in life and nature The play blends the martial fer 
vour of Rama and his gallant son wilh the haunting 
pathos of fate of the deserted queen and the forests, 
the mountains and the rivers in tb“ first three acts 
afford abundant opportunity for bis grea*- ability m 
depicting the rugged as well as the tender elements of 
nature What is awe inspiring and magnific nt in its 
grandeur has an attraction for Bbavabhuti which 
is not sho vn in the more limited lot e of nature m 
Kalidasa He excels Kalidasa also in the list act 
for the rtuniou of Sita and Rama has a depth of 
sentiment not evoked by the -tamer picture of the 
meeting of Dushyanta and Sakuntal i both Rama 
and Sita being creatures of more \itdl life and deeper 
experience than the king and bis woodland love We 
find in Bhavabhuti lu a degree unknown to Kalidaaa 
Child 6f fortune, to whom life appeared as an ordered 
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Joyous whole, the sense of the mystery of things , 
‘what brings things together’, he says, 'is some m^'ste- 
rious inward tie , it is certainly not upon outward 
circumstances that affection rests ’ Self-sacrifice is a 
reality to Bhavabhuti Friendship is to him sacred , 
to guard a friend’s interests at the cost of one’s own, 
to avoid in dealings with him all malice and guile 
and to strive for his weal as if for one's own is the 
essential mark of one’s true friendship. Admirable 
indeed is hi^ conception of love. It is the same in 
happiness and sorrow, adapted to every circumstan- 
'Ce of life, m which the heart finds solace, unspoiled by 
age, mellovs mg and becoming more valuable as in 
the course of time all reserve dies away The child 
completes the union of counjugal life , it ties in a 
common knot of union the strands of its parent’s 
hearts 

and S— A curious Vagueness 

besets our knowledge of Visakhadatta or Yisakhadeva 
'Son of Maharaja Bhaskaradatta or the 

minister Prithu grandson of the feudatory 

Yateswaradatta None of these persons 

are known elsewhere and for his date we are reduced 
to conjectures. But whatever the date of the drama- 
tist be, hi3 ( Mudrarakshasa) is one af the 

great Sanskrit dramas. It is a drama of political 
“intrigue, centred in the person of Rakshasa ( ), 

formerly minister of the Nandas, who is now sworn 
to revenge their destruction on Chanakya ( )» tke 

JBrahamau who vowed to rum them, and who, in 
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puratnnc* of this end secured an alliance between 
Chandragupta their rival and Parvateswara 
or Parvataha and attacked Patalipntra 
the metropolis of the Nandas Rakshasa seeing resis 
tence vain surrendered the city the last of the royal 
house, ( Sarvarthasidhi), retired to an ascetic 

life and Rakshasa left to weave plots elsewhere His 
eBort by a poison maiden ( ) to slay 

Chandragupta miscarried in stead Parvataka fell 
a victim through Chanakya s cunning This so far 
aided Rakshasa that Parvataka s son Malayaketu 
left Chandragupta and is now Rakshasa s ally prepa 
ring with the aid of a host of motley origin including 
the princes of Kuluta Malaya Kasmir Scind and 
Persia to attack the metropolis Act 1 shews 
Chanakya s schemes His determination to secure 
Rakshasa as minister for Chandragupta for he is 
convinced of Ra kshasa s worth and has no desire 
himself to rule He learns from his spy Nipunaka 
that he has found a Jaiu Jivasiddhi who is osten 
sively hostile to the king but is really Chanakya s 
agent that the scribe Sakatadasa is a real enemy 
as IS Chanadasa the jeweller in whose house are 
Rakshasa s wife and child that he has by good luck 
secured the signet ring of Rakshasa ) 

•dropped down m palUag ladooes the ehtld Taking 
advantage of the signet ring Chanakya writes a let 
ter gets it copied in good faith by Sakatadasa and 
seal It with Rakshasa s seal on the signet ring Saka- 
tadasa IS then arrested and on the point of impalement 
12 
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he IS rescued by Siddfaarthaka, another spy of the mi- 
nister who flees to Rakshasa. Jivasiddhi is banished 
in Ignominy to the same destination and Chandana- 
dasa IS flung into prison to await death for having 
harboured Rakshasa’s family which has scaped. In 
fine, report of the flight of Bhagurayana and others 
of the court and receipt of the news by Chanakya 
with composure, as they are really his emissaries 
close Act I, Act II. Rakshasa’s counterplots In the 
guise of a serpent-charmer, Rakshasa's spy, Viradha- 
ka reports that the scheme to murder Chandragupta 
(as he passed under a coronation arch ) has failed, 
while Vairodhaka ( ), Malayaketu’s uncle 

(who stayed when his nephew fled and had been 
crowned as lord of half the realm) has been slain, 
that Abhayadatta who oflered poison to Chandra- 
gupta has been forced to drink the draught, that 
Pramodaka, the chamberlain, has flaunted the wealth 
sent to him to use in bribes and is now dead in 
misery, that the bold spirits instructed to issue from 
a subterranean passage into Chandragupta’s bed- 
chamber have been detected by the king through 
the sight of ants bearing a recent meal and burnt in 
agony in their hiding place, that is banished, 

IS condemned to the stake and that 
condemned to the same fate. The tale of woe is 
interrupted by the advent of with 

restoring his seal to and saying that he had 

picked it up at Chandanadasa’s house He now begs 
permission to remain in his train. '•^^bs him 
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now that 19 tired of 5T*J^J At this moment 
IS asked if he v. ill buy some precious jewels 
and he hastily bids to the price quite 

onware that they are sent by to entrap him 
Act III Chanakya s height of state enft A fine scene 
of mock quarrel bet and sang on the score of 

the former for bidding all feasting witbont consulting 
his majesty Cbandragupta upbraids Chanakya and 
the minister taunts him with ingratitude and 
insolence, resigns his office and leaves xn 
high dudgeon Rakshasas fortunes seem again fair 
Act IV and his party (now in Malya 

ketus employ under ^t^n) tell that they 

desire to deal direct with him and not Rnkshnsa, 
who (they tell him plainly) is no real foe of Chandra 
gupta If were out of the way there would be 
no thing to hinder his allying himself with Chandra 
gupta 19 perplexed and to his utmost asto 

nishment he ovechcars a conversation bet and a 
courier beating the glad tidiogs of the split bet the 
king and bis minister when exclaims with 

high delight that is now in the palms of of his 
hands ( ) which misunderstands as 

indicating meditation of an alliance with Mala 

yaketu sees with full suspicion when 

advises him for advance The act ends with a 

admission to see when the former as an astro 
loger advises the latter in a lore which is really 
a presage of disaster ActY approaches 

who IS entrusted with the grant of 
permits to leave the camp and admits (with feigned 
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reluctance) in order to get a permit, that he- 
fears who used him formerly when he 

was arranging for the poisoning of but now 

seeks to slay him. Overhearing this, is wild 

with rage appears now as a prisionei caught 

trying to escape without a passport , beaten he gives 
evidence against in the shape of the letter in act I 
written by which he assserts he was to bear to 

Chandragupta from Rakshasa, a jewel sealed like the 
letter, with Rakshasa’s seal— one given by 
to and by him to for rescuing ^ 

and a verbal message stating the terms demanded by 
the allied kings for their treachery, and own 

demand, the removal of sees ^t^>} with 

the proofs and the minister, as fate would have it, 
makes his case worse by assigning to the allied kings 
the proud duty of guarding s person, which 

interprets as a device to facilitate their trea- 
chery. Rakshasa is bewildered — in spite of his < 
denial of the message, the seal and the writing are 
genuine , can have turned a traitor 

through fear? The fine jewel in the hand of 
(one of those purchased in act II) was that of 
father and it can not but be the price of 
treacheiy. Incensed, the foolish king gives orders to 
bury alive those allied princes who craved territory 
as their reward and to trample under elephants 
those who sought them as their share. All is confusion 
and Rakshasa, insolently spared, slips away to 
fulfil his duty of rescuing his friend 
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Act VI Rakshasa m the metropolis is soliloquizing 
on the failure of all his ends and the fate of his 
friend Here he learns from one -who pretends him 
selfafnend ofpifT^liT {but who is really a spy of 
) that all his attempt to save his friend runs 
no chance of success save and except his self 
raenSce The net is now 6rmly cast Act YII 
19 led to the place of execution with his 
wife and child beside him the wife determined 
to die With her husband intervenes and 
enter Rakshasa at last decides to accept the 
office of minister pressed on him by both and 
when thus alone he can save the lives of 
and his friends Malayaketus massacre 
of the princes has broken the host into fragments 
and the apparent reb Is have taken the moment to 
capture him and his court As minister Rakshasa 
IS p*rmitted to free and restore his lands, 

is rewarded and a general amnesty is approved 
The scene of Chandanadasa led out to death with 
his wife and child beside him has b ea im rated from 
the 

Characterization The interest m the action 
never fia^^s , the characters of and are 
excellent foils Each in his own way is admirable 
in his undying and just hatred of the Nandas and 
in his unsparing devotion to their cause hi 
noble desire to save and his 6ae submission 

for the sake of others to a yoke he had purposed 
never to bear The maxims of politics in which 
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both delight amuse the audience. The plots and 
counterplots of both ministers are the type of old 
Indian policy of statc'craft. The minor figures are ail 
interesting and are gentlemen who 

even disguise themselves as F'St^TS in act VII, to serve 
Ft*}?Fj’s aims , whose cleverness m finding the 

seal justifies the name he bears, is a living charac- 
ter , the disguised the honest and the 

noble and his wife (the single female character 

in the drama) are all painted life-like. The kings 
and represent the contrast of ripe intel- 

ligence with youthful ardour and the weak 
petulance of one who does not know men’s worth 
and who rashly and cruelly slays his allies on the 
faith of treachery. the false friend deluding 

in interest, is a carefully drawn figure* 

He dislikes the work but dismisses repulsion as essen- 
tially the result of dependence which forbids a 
man to judge between right and wrong. 

diction is admirally direct and forcible The 
martial character of his dramas reflects itself in the 
clearness, and rapidity of his style. As an artist 
in essentials he uses images and figures of speech 
with tasteful moderation. He realizes full well 
that he is writing a drama for play and not 
composing sets of elegant extracts name 

inevitably demands the usual play on its sense 
of demoniac, but feeling redeems the use 

from triviality ( cf. Y. 7 ). The martial spirit 
of IS admirably brought out m Act II. 14-. The 
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litirdeii of duty is expre^d admirably in II 19 
The minister s resolve to save his friend is forcibly 
pat in VI 21 There IS grim hamouc in the com 
mand of the infuriated Malayaketu ‘ Those who 
desired my land take and cast into a pit and cover 
with dust those two who sought my army of ele 
phants slay by an elephant and in the Chandala s 
remark when he bids his fnend impale Chandana 
dasa His family will go off quickly enough of their 
own accord The revelation of treachery 

wrings from Raksbasa the cry “My very heart 
has been made their own by my foes * The Sanskrit 
of the drama is classical and the Prakrits number 
three for in addition to the normal and 

has been used by the jam monk, by 
and as Cbandalas, by a servant and 

an envoy 

(Bhattanarayana)— From a tradi 
tion preserved in the Tagore family we know that 
he was one of the Brahmans Summoned from Kany 
kubja to Bengal by Adisura the founder of a dynasty 
of II kings who ruled before the Pal dynasty Adisura 
Adityasena son of Madhavagupta of Magadha, was 
made independent of Kanyakubja by his father and 
ruled in Bengal towards the last quarter of the 7 th 
century Bhattaa&cayaaa chose oae episode from 
the Mahabharata and composed his drama Venisan 
hara ?la) One of the worst of the insults heaped 
on Draupadi in the gambling scene of the epic is the 
dragging of her by the hair before the assembly by 
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Dahsasana ( ), -whereupon she rowed never to- 

braid her hiii again until the insult would be 
avenged and the dra nia concluded with full revenge 
by Bhimasena. The play on the whole is undramatic, 
the action being choked by narrative. But the 
characterisation is good. Horror and Pathos are 
not lacking. The stj le is clear and not lacking either 
in force or dignity. But many of the defects of 
Bhavabhuti are found in the 

Vakpati of the court of king Yasovarman of 
Kanyakubja was the author of a drama called 
(Ramabhy udaya) Anangabarsha Matraraja, 
mentined by Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, 
was author of the drama Tapasa-vatsaraja- 
cbarita ( ) which is a variation on the 
theme of the ruse of to secure the marriage of 

and in face of the deep love of the king 

for Mayuraja was author of the drama 

lu o acts, once ascribed to 
^ IS now allotted to (1400 A D.) 

a prakarana (social drama) in 10 acts, 
wrongly thought to be a work of Dandin, is the 
work of one Uddandm 17th 

century referred to by Dhanika in his com- 

ment on the Dasarupa, with the name of the author 
unknown, is a Rama drama Murari ( / — was 
son of of the and son of Tantu- 

tnati ( ) He claims to be a and arrogates 

"the style of The Kasmirian poet 

in his epic makes a clear reference to as a. 
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dramatist The poet mentions (Mandbata) 

on the Narmada as the place of hts activity under 
the Kalachun monarch (Anargha Raghiva) 

IS the only dramatic work we get of the author 
Ba3aB0kliaTa(5t5iCi’ra) — He was of a Maharashtra 
Ksbatriya family of the Yajasaras who claimed 
de«ceut from Ramachandn He was son of the 
minister Durdula or Duhika and of Sila\atiand 
grandson of Akalajalada He married 
of the Caham ina family and was a moderate 
Saiva His first work a m 4 acts in 

Prakrit was produced at the request of his wife 
His second work PitM a m 10 acts was 

produced at the request of Mabendrapala king of 
Mahodaya or Kanyakubja His a regular 

in 4th acts was produced for the Kalachun 
Icing yuvaraji Keyuravarsha of Tripuri His 'ffe'stS'J 
is m rcifully unfinished It covers the m irriagt of 
Draupadi and the gambling scene with the ill usage 
ofDriupadi is devoid of the power to 

create a character In all his worl s the author 
13 merely concerned with exercises in style 
(Bhimata)— Rajasekhara ascribes 5 dramas to 
Bhimata of which the •?tltrnrn (Sw apna Dasanana) 
won him chief fame He is desenbed as a Kahu 
jarapati (Kshemiswara) wrote his 

(Chandakausika) a drama m 7 acts for king 
Mahipala of Kanyakubja He has left two dramas 
(1) The (Naisadhananda) in 7 acts deals 

with the legend of Nala of the Mahabharata and 
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f(2) the Chandakausika reveals the story of Harischan- 
dra, who seeing as he thought the sacrifice of a dam* 
•sel on the fire rebukes the Kausika Viswamitra and 
in return for his gallant action is cursed by the sage^ 
who was merely bringing the sciences under his con- 
trol. He secures pardon by surrender of the earth 
and a thousand gold pieces. To secure the latter 
he sells his wife (Saivya) and child to a Brahman 
■and himself to a Chandala as a cemetery-keeper. 
One day his wife brings the dead body of their son, 
but it turns out merely to be a trial of his character , 
his son is alive and is crowned king. 

Decadence of Sanskrit drama Real merit 
in dramatic works began to decline with Murari 
and Rajasekhara. Mahomedan conquest took away 
the life of drama altogether. The character of 
decline is obvious in the (Prasanna Raghava) 

a in 7 acts, in which the logician (1200 
A. D ), son of and of Kundina in Berar 

endeavours to tell again the story of the Ramayana. 
The play is typical of the later drama The 

of and the of are 

the worst types of the age of dramatic, decline Of his- 
torical drama we have little and of small value 
(1) The IS a drama of the latter part 

•of 12th century by in honour of 

the Cahamana (2) The of 

inserted in his work on rhetoric as an illustration of 
drama, celebrates his patron, a king of warangal 
•about 1300 A D. (3) The Hammiramada-mardana, 
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<1219—1229 A D ) by mfh ^ the pnest of the 
temple of at Broach, is an interesting drama 

Allegorical drama (^WiSn^' It cannot be said for 
■certainty that theetc^'? biiawit(PrabodhaChadrodaya) 
of Krishna misra was a revival of the allegorical 
drama which bad been practiBecl regularly on a 
small scale since The is an allego* 

rical drama in six acts composed in the 11th century 
by the poet It is devoted to the defence of the 
form of the Vishnu doctnoe i, e a combination of 
Yedanta and Vishnuism exiraple has 

caused the production of numerous dr imas of the 
same type, but of much le s value (1) 
of Veukatanatha of the 14tb centurj , is exces- 
sively dreary, but it is better than the famous (2) 
of Kavi which js an account of 

<;& s- u s success but which fails to convey any sugges- 
tion of his spiritual power (3 & 4-) Two dramas 
ate the and (rowatds the close 

of the 17th and beginning of the 18tb centunc's They 
have no merits f5) of son of minis 

ter and H of the Modba Bania caste is again 
an allegorical drama in 5 icts dealing with the con 
quest of king Confusion describing the conversion of 
the Chalukya king of Guzrat Kumarapala to jainism 
his prohibition of sHugter of animals Ac 

Natika and Sattaka (1) of Bilbana (10 

80— 90 AD), written out of compliment to Karna- 
^cva Trailokyamalla of Anbilvad on the occasion of 
celeb rating his wedding m the advanced age with 
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Miyanalladevi, daughter of the Karnata 
(2) preceptor of the Paramara 

of Dhara, wrote the or av{[‘ui-j 

in 4 sets which is also a historical drama, 1.3) 
of a kaystha, is a on the love of Krishna 

and Radha (4) pr3»U'Sil5*l«2?^tfr5l is a historical, 
philosophic play of Narasinba m honour of a prince 
of Keon)hor. (5) of minister of 

the Maratha Tukkoji, and the (6) of the 

Almora poet of the 18th century arc two 

Sattakas 

Prakarana * The example of the in- 
duced few imitations. ( 1) The of Uddan- 

din or Uddandanatha.a court poet of the Zemindar of 
Calicut in the middle of the l’’th century, 

is a very bad and unsuccessful imitatian of oP 

Bhavabhuti (2) m 10 acts written about 

1173 — 1176 A. D, by Ramachandra, a jam and pupil 
of Hemachandra, is a as undramatic as the 
(3) is another jain 

in 6 acts by pupil of ^^about 12th 

century A.D) 

Praliasaiia & Bkana * ';!) Latakamelaka- 

( ) of the earlier part of the 12th century 

under of Kanyakubja composed sby 

is a or farce in one act (2) 

of under king of 

(1487—1507 AD) is another farce. (3) oP 

IS another (4) of 

written for festival of the in Bengal 
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IS another (5) The of 

ofthel7thccnturv is another (1) 

of <}]i(.j 4 ^in ('iboutlSOO AD) 19 n drama of the 
type (.2) or 'q^n^t‘1 of 

written to rival the ^n^t^cpF or of 

•or thc‘5tH 

type (3) of Sankara is another ^1*1 (4^) 

We find a type of mixed -51*1 m the of 

not earlier than 13th century 
EtinOT dramatic types (1) The «, of 

IS a 5Jliat5t of the 12th century (2) 
of^tij^tss minister of Paramardideva of Knlanjara, la 
«• based on s epic (3)The is a ^*1 of 

the orthodox type (4) The is a farce in one 

act (5) of about 131G AD is a by 

dealing with 9 visit to Ku\ eras laic to 
fetch water lilies for ofl't^'t.his struggles with ^^^and 
the yakshas and his final v ctory The Pandavna meet 
at Kubera s home and Draupadi obtains her desired 
flowers (6) The of son of is 

A dealing with the prowess of Arjuna in the defeat 
of Duryodhana and the Kauravas when they raid the 
•cattle of Virata The description of the contest in 
which Arjuna uses magic weapons given by Indra 
4ind a couple of his celestial entourage The play 
■ends with the giving to Abhimanyu, Arjuna s son 
Dttara daughter of king m marriage Of the 
type of we have of m 4 acts 

•deahUj, with the success of fi^im depriving of 

of his promised bride Other dramas of this 
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tjpe are the (1 ) the of and (2i 

•itW of f ^ To ^5,7i?it5j 13 attributed 

a specimen of the f®ii, the la ^ acts deseribiaff 

the destruction of the capital of t)y 

1*1^ is also responsible for a the 

in 3 acts. The or one act play is often 

applied to denote a play within another play (other- 
wise called ), for example in the of 

55 t€?C'‘P{?l, the name is applied to such plays. 

The same name is also given to the 
of The term is also applied to 

the of CTH'it’} Bhatta, written for the 

raintime procession of the Lord of Hastigiri, Vishnu, 
in Kanchi. Of the , we have 

a by Rupagoswamin We have also the 

of son of 'ey and which is a 

Shadow play ) : (1) of ct^i- 

<2}'»1bt^} is the 6rst shadow play we have. In the 
stage direction it mentions clearly a puppet 
and calls itself a (2) The of 

is the second shlT^Tt^^. (3) deals with the 

legend given in the of of the mission of 

to the Kauravas to seek to attain peace. 

Dramas of .irregular type s (1) 

Professor Ludus includes it in the list of 
It is a drama of the irregular type. According to the 
commentator and the of Ballala, the 

play was put together by order of king Bhoja from 
fragments found on rocks which were fished out of the 
sea. The tradition was that himself wrote the 
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work (wherefore it la also called hut to 

please saint Vnlmiki the generous dc\otcc permitted 
the saint to cast into the sea the drama which he bad 
inscribed on the rocks We h i%l two recensions of 
the work iQ 9 or lo acta by and m 14- nets by 

Its type may well be compared w ith 
that of the Gita gavinda of Jn't of the time of king 

evtl'l’R of Bengal (12th century A,D ), which exhibits 
songs sung by Krishna, Radha and Lcr campanion 
intermiglcd with lyric stanzas of the devoted poet, 
describing their position or the emotions excited and 
addressing prayers to Krishna The Gitngovinda is 
a lyric poem capable of a qua i dramatic presentment 
It reveals a liighly developed outcome of the Bengal 
yatraaof Krishna religion In the 
of Ramakrishna of Gujrat, later than the q^Tnl^ and 
the v.e have an irregular drama who'^e 

form has excited a large number oi conjectures inclu 
ding the inevitable but absurd solution of a shadow 
play 

Summary of typos of drama (l) The 
highest of the ten mam forms of drama is the 
or heroic drama, the subject matter being 
drawn from tradition, not in\ented the hero bein^ a 
king a royal sage or a god appearing in human form 
and the dominent sentiment to be the heroic- 
or the erotic (^ifBl), with all other sentiments 
as secondary the sentiment of wonder ( 
being well suited for the denouement which should be 
led up through the whole series of stages of the action 
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^nd junctures. The end must be happy, tragedy being 
forbidden. The prose must be simple with out elabora* 
te compounds and verses sweet and clear and the num- 
ber of acts from 5 to lO.tIf a play contains every kind 
of episode it is called, if it has 10 acts (2 The 

bourgeois comedy, is a social comedy of man 

ners of a rank below royalty and in the main it fol 
lows the laws of construction of the The subject- 
matter is to be framed at his pleasure by the play- 
wright. This drama offers an appropriate place 
for slaves, f^Cs, merchant chiefs and rogues of various 
kinds. The erotic sentiment ( ) dominates here. 

The number of acts should be as in a and the 
name should bo derived from the hero or heroine or 
both or the principal subject-matter. (3) is a 

supernatural drama, the plot being taken from a tale 
of the gods and demons, the junctures being 

omitted and the expansion ( being the principal 
element of the plot. The number of heroes may 
reach 12, the heroic sentement dominating each act 
exhibiting one type of cheating, tumultous action 
and love and ^t^i’s are best dramas 

of this type (4) had its origin to the fact 

that in It a maiden as hard to attain as a gazelle is 
sought after (^51). The subject matter is one partly 
from legend and partly from the poetic imagination, 
but it must avoid death of a great man. The hero 
t ) and his rival ( ) must both be of 

noble and haughty type, the latrer doing wrong in 
-error. and ( junctures ) 
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are allowed It may have one act or fjur acts ( 5 ) 
— the subject is to be legendarv witb no juncture 
heroes to be gods, demi gods and demons all of the 
haughty type ( (311^4*121*51^ ) , magic sorcery combats, 
eclipses of the sun and the moon are in place Erotic 
and comic sentiments are to be excluded that of fury 
( ) to be predominent Acts to be 4 without 

and The graceful mann'T is forbidden 

and are best specimens of this type 

( 6 ) — is a military spectacle the subject 

matter being legendary and the hero being a god 
or royal sage It is in one act the action not extend 
ing o\er a day, filled with strife and battle and 
and bem„ allowed and the 

and s being barred { 7 )^ of is a 

Single act play whose longer style serve* to desen- 
minate it from an act of a normal drama The sub 
ject matter is taken from legend with development 
of the poet and being permitted 

alone The hero to be human of the common folk 
and the sentiment to be pathetic (^s{«j 
IS a masterpiece of this type I 8 ) or farce has 

every sign of popular origin and vogue The plot is 
the poet s luvention and it deals with the tricks and 
quarrels of low characters of every kind There is 
but one act and only and there 

the predominating sentiment being (comic) There 
arc three types of ( A ) the puie ( 

) IS that m which heretics Brahmans men and 
maidservants and parasites are repre ented in appro- 
13 
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pnate costume and language , ( B ) The C fjed 
( ) represents eunuchs, chamberlains, and 
ascetics in the garb and with speech of lovers • le) The 
mixed ( ) contains the elements of the 
and IS filled with rogues. The graceful and violent 
manners are excluded in all farces. (9) '«T«l or 
monologue has its subject-matter invented by the 
poet There are only and in it. It 

is complete in one act. The elements of the qi?},' are 
specially in place The and are 

specimens of this type. { 10 ) or garland has a 
certain similarity to the Bhana as it includes frequent 
speeeht-s in the air ( ) and is in one act. 

But It IS played by one or two actors or by three, 
one of each station in rank. The leading sentiment 
is the erotic ( ), but others are hinted at. Only 
and are allowed, but all the ele- 
ments of the plot are present The (certainly 

not gfnig of Kalidasa ) is a specimen of this 

type The first act^f of Bhavabhuti is 

called but it is in no sense even taken by 

itself an example of this type. 

Typos of fall into 18 types z 

qifgtj.'j— with the hero a gay king and the intri- 
gue consisting of his efiorts to attain marriage with 
the heroine, an ingenue of a royal family, who by 
some accident or design has been introduced into the 
royal harem m an inferior capacity The lovers have 
to strive aj-ainst the jealousy of the queen, a lady of 
mature character and devotion to the king, who at 
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last IS indue d to sauctioa the nuptials with intro- 
duction of music song and dance as elements in the 
entertainment of court life Graceful manner with 
erotic sentiment is pte eminent and within 4 acts The 
has «iT^ in abundance 12) or the little 

bourgeois comedy is preci ely of the same character 
as the save that its hero and heroine are 

generally of the merchant class ( 3 ) is a variant 
of the differrmg from it merely by being all in 

Prakrit and by having no introductory «cencs of any 
kind and each of the acts being called 
There is a dance of the t>pe in abundance in it 
(4) The IS merely a variant of the with 
love between a human hero and a superhuman 
heroine (5 ) The c’iltl has 9 or 10 men and 5 or 6 
women as actors { r, ) The is clearly a glorified 
dance (7) The is a ballet and pantomine (8) 

The in which hero and heroine are sla\es is 

based on a mimetic dance { 9 and 10 ) So also are the 
or little and the both being one act- 
pieces (11) The ntJj’p of the same general type, includes 
dialect in its language ( I2 ) The may 

have one to three acts and its hero is of a 
high rank while battles form part of it** 
subject, as they do also in the ( 13 ) 55 
which may have one to four acts (14) The 
has four acts a hero of low rank and a precise time 
table of duration of acts ( 15 ) The has one 

act but interesting in that the hero has to support 
him not only the but also the para-^ite and a 
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friend ( ), the sentiment erotic. (16) The 

IS mysterious, for it has four acts, allows all the man- 
ners, Las a Biahman as hero w ith a man of lower 
rank as secondary hero ( ), excludes the calm 

{ ) and comic ( ) sentiments and has 27 

most miscellaneous constituents , if a pantomime, 
it was not amusing. (17) The or is a 

piece m one act with a hero of low birth^ full of com- 
bats and hard w’Ords , it has no i ntroductory scenes 
and both the (benediction) and the are 

performed behind ^ the scenes (1 S) is in a 

single act, the story legendary, the hero and heroine of 
of high rank, the manner verbal , the word ^ is 
often mentioned or the goddess is presented seated 
and singing some verses The only pby of that name 
is the of before 1600 A D. 

The »iiW remains the form of drama par excel- 
lence, a pre eminence due to its comparative freedom 
from narrow restrictions as well as to the submissive 
spirit of the dramatists. The is essentially 

similar to the save in the social status of the 
hero and heroine The distinction between a 
and a is far less important than the similarity. 

The farce and the monologue are confined to repre- 
sentations of the lower and courser side of life It is 
amazing that we find no serious effort to produce 
pure comedy in Sanskrit drama. The farce and the 
monologue may hover on the borders of that form ; 
but they never attain it 1 he conception of human 
activity striving with circumstances, endeavouring 
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■to asseret itsetf in the teeth of forces superhuman m 
power and uncontrolKble and meeting with utter 
Tuin but yet maintaining its honour, which aflords 
the spring of tragedy in Greece is alien to Indian 
thought Fate is nothing outside man i he is «ub 
ject to no alien influences he is what he has made 
himself by acts in past lives , if he suffers evil he has 
deserved it as just retribution and to sympathise 
with him to feel the pathos of his plight is really 
unthinkable Death, therefore by violence is merely 
a ]ust punishment of crime and it is a more refined 
taste than that of Bbasa which bids us tanuh from 
the stage the spectacle of what is no more than an 
“Xecution a scene as ill suited to the decorum and 
j.ood taste of the serious drama as to the rude mem 
ment of the farce or the monologue 

Greek and Indian theory of drama — 

The Unity of action is fully recognised in the 

and the rule which insists that the events de« 
cnbed in an act shall not exceed in duration a day 
has a certain sirniKntv to the unity of time in 
Aristole and is much more significant than such agree 
ment as there is as to unity of place The doctrine 
that the dr ima is an imitation ( ) does not 
'differ from the doctrine of Mimesis but there is in 
<^ssential distinction in what is imitated or represen 
i«d in the it is i state or condition in 

•Aristotle It IS action The importance of acting is 
Cotntnon m both schemes but Aristotle makes little 
®f the dance Both stress the plot which the 
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recognises as the body of the drama 
Indian division of characters as high, middle and 
low has a certain parallelism to the A.ristoteliau dis- 
tinctions of modes of depicting character as ideal, . 
real and inferior. Saint Bharata, like Aristotle, shows 
apprciation of the distinction between male and 
female characteis Both recognise the use of" 
significant names and deal with the linguistic aspects 
of st3de Other suggestions of Greek influence may 
also be adduced , the monologue may be based on the 
Greek Mime and we have the actual mention in a 
passape of the of while the descrip- 

tion of the suggests derivation from the Greek 
parasite. But it is impossible to take these pieces 
of evidence as conclusive proof of borrowing. There 
is’similarity in both, no doubt, but there is also essen- 
tial difference such as renders inllependent develop 
ment of Indian doctrine at least as probable as bor- 
rowing In the Hindu drama there is no unity of 
time and place save what is described in an act. 
The Hindu stage was built in a form quite different 
from that of the Greek There is no chorus in Hindu - 
dramas, while &c are quite 

absent in Greek dramas The Indian drama afiords 
more striking points of resemblace to productions of' 
the EliJsabethan play-wrights and in particular to 
Shakespeare The characte c of the is a close 

parallel to the fool in Sakespeare Common to both 
are also several contrivances intended to further the- 
action of the drama, such as the writing of letters, the- 
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jairoductioa ofa pUy withm a pLi>,thc rcstontioa 
of ihe dead to life und the use of latoxiwtion on the 
sugcas a humorous dcMct. The Indnn dnmatista 
portriy induidual chiractcr and not types of chine 
ter They are given to introducing roraintic and 
fjbuloua elements, naj often tlic supernatural 
Chiractor of Sanskrit drama —(i) Absence of 
trigedy le absence of tragic conclusion {2) inter 
change of lineal stansaa with prose dialogue, (3) 
« c of Sanskrit for some characters and of Prakrit 
for others (t) considerable skill in weaving of the 
incidents of th** plo and in the portraiture of indici 
dual character, (5) want of fcrtihtj of invention —the 
plot bein, liorrowed from tradition or epic legends 
and (b) w ant of uniti of time and place 

Arrangomont of Sanskrit plays »— ll) 

including sg*!)! -elCfliyRt a? >ircr;53T3i^ M and 

the conclusion of the prologue (J) (3) 

(1) tS) nod (G) Intermediate 

scenes by S-c. \cts in 

a play vary from 1 to 10, but they are determined 
by the cbanctcr of the drama Thus the has 

4 lets (farce) only one while the has 

from 5 to 10 acts 

Kalldas't Like Shakespeare Kalidasa does 
not hesitate to repeat himself We have in 
acts 1 and III of the pretty idea of 

the king in concealment hearing the confi 
dential talk of the heroine and her friend* The 
-same raotif is found m act HI of the 
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Ivike -when she leaves the king makes- 

a pretext to delay her going , m the same way botn 
express their love by letters Snatching by a bird of 
the magic stone in the is paralled by 

^llsspi’s seizure of in act VI , has a peacock 

to play -with as the little a lion cub, but in each- 
case the comparison is all to the good of the 
heroine. 

in the Mahabharata ; King Dushyanta 
arrives at the hermitage of sage Kanwa in his ab 
sence. Sakuntala receives him and on his enquiry re- 
counts to him her ancestry without bashfulness. 
He proposes marriage , she argues and on being 
satisfied of the legality of a secret matrimonial 
union, agrees on the understanding that her son 
shall be made heir apparent. The king goes home 
alone. In course of time Sakuntala is delivered of 
a son who grows up in the hermitage, until at the 
due season the mother, under the escort of hermits, 
takes him to court. The hermits leave her, but she 
is undaunted when the king out of policy refuses to 
recognise her and accept the child as his son She 
threatens him with death and taunts him with her 
higher birth Finally a divine voice bids the king 
consecrate the child, when he explains that his action 
was due solely in order to have it made plain that 
the child was the rightful prince. 

Kalidasa’s improvement on the original plot ? 
Sakuntala of the drama is a shy girl who would not 
dream of telling her birth , her maidens even are- 
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too modest to do more tban htnt and leave the ex- 
perienced king to guess the rest Sakuntala s dawn 
mg love IS depicted -with perfect skill her marriage- 
and its sequel ate alluded to with delicate touches The- 
king s absurd conduct is explained— a curse produces 
it and for that curse Sakuntala was not without 
responsibility for she ‘ allowed her love to make her 
forgetful of the es ential duty of hospitality and 
reverence to the guest who was a s iint Before the- 
king she utters no threat but behaves mth perfect 
dignity stunned as she is by his repudiation of their 
love The king is a worthy hero whose devotion to 
his public duties and heroism are msisted on and who 
deserves by reason of his unselfishness to be reunited 
with bis wife His love for his son is charmingly 
depicted and accepting the validity of the cur«e bia 
conduct IS irreproachable It is not that he despises 
the lo\ ely maiden that he repulses her but as a p ittern 
of virtue and morality be cannot accept as bis wife 
one of whom he knows nothing specially when sbe- 
is in the family way Sakuntala s oWn love for him is- 
purified by her sufiferiag and when she is finally 
united to him she is no longer a mere loving girl 
but one who has suffered tribulation of spirit and 
gamed in depth and beauty of nature Saint is 
a delightful figure the celibate ascetic withont child 
who lavishes on his adopted daughter all th“ wealth 
of his deep affection and who cends her to her hus 
band with words of tender ad vice He is brilliantly 
contrasted with the fierce pride and anger of 
who curses for her fault fblmd of the truth — to 
err is human and to forgive yi divine) and the solemn 
majesty of who tboagb married has abandoned 
all earthly thoughts and enjoys the happiness of 
release while yet contemplating the affairs of 
the world and mtecvemng to set them in 
order with purely disinterested zeal The super 
natural (in excess in the is reduced 
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to aiodcbt dimensions and intervenes hardly at all 
in the play, until rrc come to the last act, where the 
theoiy permits and even demands that the marvel- 
lous should be introduced and the celestial hermitage 
IS a fit place for the reunion of two lovers severed by 
so baid a fate TJie episode of the ring whose loss 
picvents the immediate tccognition of the heroine is 
eOectively concened and woven into the plot Kali- 
dasa excels in depecting the emotions of love, from the 
first suggestion in an innocent mind to perfection of 
passion lie IS haidl.v less expert m pathos Act IV. 
of the Sakuntala is a model of tender sorrow and 
loving kindness with which even the trees take fare- 
well of Iheir beloved onecontuists -ivith the iramedi 
ate hard reception which awmits her at the royal 
court 

Megasthenes about India : About 322 B. C. 
Chandiagupta came to the throne In BC 302 Megas~ 
thencs cAme as the ambassadar of Selucas Nikator 
to Jlhandrasupta’s court and stayed there for 
many years. Of his account of India iThe Indica) only 
fragments have been preserved From his account 
we learn that “women followed the king when he 
was going out to hunt,” that “armed women accom- 
panied him on war chariots or horses oi elephants 
both on his hunting expeditions and into battle” and 
that any body approaching the women was killed. 
He says emphatically that there was no slavery m 
India But both the and the speak of 

different classes of male and female slaves, Megasthen- 
es says that the agriculturists who were the majority 
of the population never took part in war or in other 
public services, but their land was never devastated 
in wai The Indians had a navy with an admiral 
who had five officials under him 
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